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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 





NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





ALMOST READY. 


SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


Edited for Schools, with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by HIRA™ CORSON, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, in Cornell University. 





STUDIES IN STRUCTURE AND 
STYLE. 


(Based on seven modern English Essays.) 


By W. T. BREWSTER, A.M., 


Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition at Co- 
lumbia University, with an Introduction by G. R. 
CARPENTER, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition at Columbia University. 
12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


EXERCISES IN RHETORIC AND 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, A.B., 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 
at Columbia University (THs Hicu-ScHooL 
Courss.) Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
75 cents, ADVANCED COURSE. 8vo, pp. 222, cloth, 





$1.00. 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., 
Professor in Western Reserve University 16mo, 
cloth, price $1.00. 

The alm has been to shorten and simplify the 
History of the English Language by the omission of 
technical details, especially regarding the pho- 


nology of the language, without changing mate- 
rially the scope of the former work. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Government and Institutions of the United States, by JAMES BRYCE, 
with the assistance of JESSE MACY, Professor of Political Science in Iowa College. Revised and abridged from Mr. Bryce’s two-volume work on ‘‘ The 


American Commonwealth,” 





IN THE PRESS. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSIC 
SERIES. 


CORNEL- 


SELECTIONS FROM 
1US NEPOS. 
By J. EDMUND BARSS, M.A., 
Of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct. 

Long vowels will be marked, and referenves given 
to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, Bennett, 
Gildersieeve-Lodge and Harkness. The text will 
have the topical headings characteristic of theseries. 





IN THE PRESS. 
LOCK’S TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 
Revised for American Schools 
By JOHN ANTHONY MILLER, A.-M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at the 
Indiana University. 





SECOND AMERICAN EDITION OF 


HALL AND KNIGHT’S ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Revised and enlarged for the use of American 
Schools and Colleges. 
By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M. 
Half leather, 12mo, $1.10. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and 
LEWIS E. SHORE, M.A., M.D. 

With Full Illustrations. New Edition. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 252, price 75 cents. 


Norics.—In this edition the effects of narcotics and 
stimulants are fully treated. 





IN THE PRESS. 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOME- 
TRY. 


By H. D. THOMSON, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Prof of Mathematics in Princeton University. 


- 





POEMS OF UHLAND. 
Selected and Edited 
By WATERMAN T,. HEWETT, Ph.D., 
Professor of German Language and Literature in 





Cornell University. Cloth, pp. 852, $1.10. 





AMERICAN EDITION OF 
CHARLES SMITH’S ELEMENT- 
ARY ALGEBRA. 


For the use of Preparatory Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, etc. 
By IRVING STRINGHAM, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College 
Faculties in the University of California. 
Briefer Edition. 408 PR $1.10. This edition is the 


same as Chapters I-XX VI. of the Complete Edition. 
584 pp., $1.20 " 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


By GEORGE CUNNINGHAM ED- 
WARDS. 


16mo, cloth, price $1.10 net. 


CHARLES SMITH’S ARITHME- 
TIC, 
Revised by CHARLES HARRINGTON, 


Head Master of Dr. Sach’s School for Boys, New 
York. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents, 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S., 


Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, pp. 488, $1.40 net. 


3 After a careful reading I do not hesitate to pronounce it a most excellent book. Prof. 
the subject, but covering, and well too, the ent 


para’ schools, not of merely one phase of 
Professor of Geology, Stanford University 


. - 


Tarr has given us a book that has long been needed in the 
ire subject of physical geography.”—JAMES PERRIN SMITH, Associate 


pre- 





NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


Indispensable Reference Works for the School, College and Library. 





A NEW ISSUE OF 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards 
of 30,000 articles; illustrated by more than 3500 engrav- 
ings; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of read- 
ing,matter. ee sagem tien cate ae 

Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. 
International in Character. Based upon the most recent 
Census Returns, and Corrections and Additions made up 
to the day of printing. 

The New Popular Edition. In 10 volumes. Imperial octavo. 
Cloth binding, $20.00 net ; half leather binding, $25.00 net. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 
Supplement, 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. AusTIN 
A.uiBone, LL.D. WithSupplement. By JoHN FosTER 
Kirk, LL.D. The entire work containing the names 
and History of over Eighty-three Thousand Authors, 
Complete in five imperial octavo volumes. Cloth, 
$37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, 
$55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


The New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Royal octavo volumes. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt 
top, $4.00. The ten volumes already issued, bound in 
half morocco, gilt top, $50.00. Sold only in sets, 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The Tempest. King Lear. 

As You Like It. Hamlet (2 vo/s.) 
The [erchant of Venice. Macbeth. 
Romeo and Juliet. Othello. 


REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
EDITION OF 1895. 


A COMPLETE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OR GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD, containing Notices of over 
125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, ‘owns, etc., in every portion of the globe. 


Originally Edited by JOSEPH THO/IAS, [1.D., LLD. 


Author of ‘‘Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, ‘‘Thomas’s 
Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. 


New Revised Edition. In one imperial octavo volume of nearly 3000 pages. 
Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00 net; half Russia, 
$10.00 net. 





REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and [lythology. 
Containing Memoirs of the Eminent persons of all Ages and 
Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects of the 
Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pro- 


nunciation of their Names in the Different Languages in 
which they occur. 


By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Thomas's Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. 
NEw EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Complete in one 
imperial 8vo volume of 2550 pages. 

Sheep binding, $8.00 net; half morocco, $10.00 net.; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


_ Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey morocco, mar- 
bled edges, $12.00; half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; 
half Russia, vermilion edges, $12.50; full Russia, mar- 
bled edges, $16.00 ; full Russia, vermilion edges, $15.50; 
full Turkey, marbled edges, $16.00; full Turkey, extra 
gilt edges, $17.00. The above styles, with Denison's 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 





ALLIBONE’s Quotations. ‘Three volumes. 
ANCIENT AND MopERN FaMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
Biunt’s DicrionAry oF Sects AND HEREsIEs. 
Buiunt’s Dictionary oF THEOLOGY. 

BomBauGu’s GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS, 
Bovuvirr’s LAw DIcTIONARY. 

Brewer's DICTIONARY OF MIRACLEs. 

Brewer's Historic Nots-Book. 

Brewer's READER’s HANDBOOK. 

Brewer’s DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
CuamBers’s Book or Days. rf 

CuHamBers’s CyCLopA@DIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CHAMBERS’s INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Epwarvs’s Worps, Facts, AND PHRASEs, 
Furness’s CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’S POEMs. 
Garpner’s LATIN Lexicon. 

Great Trutus spy Great AUTHORS, 





Grove’s GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Heatn’s DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
ENKINS'’S VEST-PockET LEXICON, 
EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
LEvERET?T’s Latin LExIcon. 
LONGMAN’s Pocket DicTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES, 
PicKEerRING’s GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
Rocet’s THESAURUS. 
Soute’s SYNONYMEs. 
Tuomas’s MepicaL Dicrionary. 
UniTep States DisPENsATory. 
Watsn’s Hanpy-Book or Lirerary CurIosITIES. 
Worcester's DICTIONARIES. 
Writer's Hanpsook (THE). 





Specimen Pages of any of the above Books Sent Free on Application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - 


PHILADELPHIA. 















NEW YORK 
FOR SALE AT 
THE OFFICE AND 
AT BRENTANO’S 


The Criti 
' (ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 
Published exery Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LONDON 
FOR SALE BY 
B. F. STEVENS 
4 TRAFALGAR Sa. 
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Large Gifts to Libraries 


IN ITS ISSUE of June 6, The Critic gave what may be called 
the authentic list of ‘‘ Large Gifts to Schools and Colleges.”” The 
interest aroused by this detailed account of the services rendered 
by our rich men to the cause of education, has led us to prepare a 
similar list of gifts to libraries. We hope that the splendid record 
here set down may inspire others to go and do likewise. 


NEw YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Astor Foundation:—John Jacob Astor, $400,000; William B. 
Astor, upward of $550,000; John Jacob Astor, $700,000, The 
value of the total endowment of the Astor Library on 31 Dec, 1894 
was $2, 105,871.87. 

Lenox Foundation.—Mr. James Lenox’s gifts to the Lenox Li- 
brary, from 1870 to 1880 (the year of his death), were: 1870, 
$300,000; 1871, $100,000; 1872, $100,000; 1874, $130,000; 1875, 
$85,000; 1876, $20,000; total, $735,000, besides books, works of 
art, etc., and ten lots for the Library’s site. The value of all these 
gifts has considerably increased—especially that of the real estate. 

Tilden Foundation.—The amount already handed over by the 
Tilden estate to the New York Public Library is something over 
$2,000,000, The total amount the Library is expected to realize 
from this source is set at $2,125,000. 





JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY 


By the will of the late John Crerar, the John Crerar Library was 
made his residuary legatee, but with a provision that the executors 
of the estate should use their discretion as to the time of the pay- 
ment of this bequest. Under this will the Directors of the John 
Crerar Library have received from the trustees and executors of 
the estate the sum of $1,851,131, and they have been informed 
that the trustees still hold for the Library property of an estimated 
value of $863,060. This would make the total amount of Mr. 
Crerar’s bequest $2,714,191. 

CLEMENT W. ANDREWS (Librarian). 

CHICAGO, 20 July 1896. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


The bequest of Mr. Walter L. Newberry to the Newberry Li- 
brary was one-half of his estate, which, at the time the bequest be- 
came available and was set apart for the Library, was valued in 
round numbers at $5,000,000, thereby making the endowment to 
the Library $2, 500,000, 


CHICAGO, 21 July 1896. R. B. MCCONNEL (Secretary). 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


The gifts made by Mr. Carnegie to the library in Pittsburg, 
Penn., bearing his name, are : $800,000 for the erection of the 
main building, $300,000 for the’erection of branch buildings, and 
an endowment of $1,000,000 for the maintenance of the art gallery 
and museum—a total of $2,100,000. Altogether, Mr. Carnegie 
has within the last few years given more than $4,000,000 to the 
cause of public education in its wider sense—for the libraries 
erected by him almost invariably are devoted to music, art and 
science as well, The principal of these are at Allegheny ($300, 
000), Homestead ($400,000), Braddock and Johnstown, Penna., 
Fairfield, Iowa, and Edinburgh, Ayr and Dumferline, Scot- 
land. 

ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY 


Mr. Enoch Pratt offered the city of Baltimore on 21 Jan. 1882 
a library building, costing about $250,000, and an endowment of 
$833,333.33, on condition that the city create a perpetual annuity 
of $50,000, payable to a Board of Trustees, named in the first in- 
stance by Mr. Pratt and having the right to fill vacancies in their 
own number. This offer was accepted and the Library founded. 

BERNARD C, STEINER (Librarian). 

BALTIMORE, MD., 20 July 1896. 


LIBRARY CO, OF PHILADELPHIA 
The property béqueathed by Dr. Rush for the establishment 
and support of this Library amounted to about $1,060,000, 
BUNFORD SAMU®t. (Assistant Librarian). 





REYNOLDS LIBRARY 


The endowment which Mr. Mortimer Fabricius Reynolds made 
for this Library consisted of real estate, which is valued at present 
as being worth certainly over $500,000, and probably $600,000. 

ALFRED S, COLLINS (Librarian), 

ROCHESTER, N, Y., 22 July 1896. 


CASE LIBRARY 


Mr, Leonard Case gave during his life to this Library $20,000 
in Government bonds, besides smaller sums from time to time, 
amounting in all to say $25,000. In 1876 he gave real estate, then 
valued nominally at $300,000, but now worth $500,000, The 
total value of the endowment of Case Library is now estimated at 
$600, 000, CHARLES ORR (Librarian), 

CLEVELAND, O., 21 July 1896, 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Our Library was built, and is at present sustained, for the most 
part, from the product of taxes, Of the original cost of our build- 
ing ($360,000), however, about $61,000 came from private sub- 
scriptions, usually of $5000 each. Moreover, there is combined 
with the Library for the term of ninety-nine years, a proprietary in- 
stitution, the Minneapolis Atheneum, which has funds amounting 
to $200,000. This property was the gift of a certain Dr. Kirby 
Spencer, a citizen who died about 1860, bequeathing his estate in 
this way. At the time of his death, the property, which was in 
real estate, was far less valuable than now. I give its present 
valuation. It yields a varying income, sometimes above, some- 
times a little below, $8000 a year. This sum is used to supple- 
ment the funds derived from taxes, amounting during the present 
year to about $54,000, JAMES K, HOSMER (Librarian), 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 20 July 1896. 





FORBES LIBRARY 


The executors received in 1881 under the will of Judge Forbes 
$252,260. The money was suffered to accumulate for ten years, 
in accordance with a provision of the will and a vote of the town. 
In 1894, the executors delivered to the Trustees appointed by the 
city a building and lot which had cost $128,994, $1350 of other 
non-productive property, and funds amounting to $355,565. This 
is the real endowment of the Library, and not the amount originally 
received, C. A, CUTTER (Librarian), 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 20 July 1896, 


PEABODY INSTITUTE 


Mr. Peabody endowed the Peabody Institute with $1,240,000, 
but this hardly answers your question, as the Peabody Institute, 
besides a library, includes a Conservatory of Music, an Art Gallery 
and a course of lectures, and all of these are in part or wholly 
supported from the income of this endowment, so that it is almost 
impossible to state just what the endowment of the Library 
really is, 

JOHN PARKER (Ass’t Librarian), 

BALTIMORE, 21 Aug, 1896. 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This Library has never received a uest from any one, nor 
any gifts worth mentioning. H. J. McCaIine (Librarian). 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 21 July 1896. _ 

[A reliable authority has credited this Library with an endow- 
ment of $500,000. It is for this reason that we include Mr. Mc- 
Caine’s explicit statement to the contrary in our list of ‘‘ large 
gifts.” Eps, CRITIC.) 
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Literature 
Thacher’s Discovery and Naming of America 
The Continent of America: Its Discovery and its Baptism. By John 
Boyd Thacher, New York: William Evarts Benjamin. 

IN ADDITION to the foregoing, which comprises the main 
title of Mr. Thacher’s handsome folio, its ample title-page 
affords room for the following further description of its con- 
tents :—‘“‘ An Essay on the Nomenclature of the Old Conti- 
nent: A Critical and a Inquiry into the Naming 
of America and into thé Growth of the Cosmogony of the 
New World,—together with an attempt to Establish the 
Landfall of Columbus on Watling Island, and the Subsequent 
Discoveries and Explorations of the Main Land by Americus 
Vespucius.” In the preface we are further informed that 
“the chief purpose of this book is to establish the time and 
place of the naming of America. Baptism suggests birth, and 
the naming of America leads us back to its discovery. To 
speak of Vespucius is to tell of Columbus, and we have been 
persuaded by the association and sequence of important 
events to follow the first voyage of Columbus the discoverer, 
and the first voyage of Vespucius the explorer, and to determ- 
ine with some degree of certainty the landfall of each.” The 
greater portion of the book, we are told, was prepared in 
1893, but “its publication has been delayed because, as it 
made its way through the press, certain subjects appealed for 
further elucidation, and thus both the text and the illustra- 
tions have been extended.” The frontispiece of the volume 
is an engraving of the fine statue of Americus Vespucius 
which now adorns the Uffizi Palace in Florence, and which 
is certainly one of the best specimens of modern Italian 
art. 
Mr. Thacher's work is mainly devoted to the setting forth 
of the eminent merits of Vespucius, and the laudation of his 
character and achievements. The eulogy, though greatly ex- 
aggerated and in many respects, as we shall have occasion to 
show, utterly mistaken, has been evoked by a generous senti- 
ment with which every one can readily sympathize. ‘ For 
nearly 400 years the memory of Vespucius had lain under a 
load of infamy, which was recently proved to be entirely un- 
deserved. It was believed that, while professing friendship 
for Columbus, he had sought to steal from him a large part 
of the glory of his discovery, and to have capped his envious 
and malicious efforts by joining in a conspiracy to give his 
own name to the new-found continent. Evidence came to 
light which showed that, so far as hostility to Columbus was 
concerned, Vespucius was wholly innocent, and that, in all 
probability, he never knew that his name had been connected 
with the continent. A very natural revulsion of feeling fol- 
lowed. Florentine writers and artists devoted their talents to 
the work of exalting their noted fellow-townsman as second 
only among Italian explorers to his illustrious Genoese prede- 
cessor. Thecommittee that selected the list of notable per- 
sonages distinguished in American history, whose sculptured 
heads were to adorn the splendid western staircase of the 
New York State Capitol, moved by the same generous im- 
pulse, chose Vespucius to rank in this roll of honor with 
Washington, Jefferson, Hudson, Champlain and other celeb- 
rities. And now Mr. Thacher contributes a costly volume, 
the product of much labor and expense, to the complete 
rehabilitation, as he supposes, of the reputation of his 
hero. 

But to show that an accused person is innocent of one great 
offence does not absolve him from 4ll minor transgressions, 
and prove him to be in all respects worthy of ouresteem. Mr. 
Thacher has overlooked evidence which would have satisfied 
him that Vespucius was anything but an admirable and heroic 
character. There is no question that he was a shameless fal- 

_sifier and an unconscionable braggart ; but his falsehoods and 
boastings were not designed for the injury of Columbus, but 
simply to exalt himself in the opinion of the Florentine mag- 

nates to whom his fraudulent and vainglorious letters were 

addressed, in the hope of securing for himself a return to a 
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lucrative position in his native city. Mr. Thacher devotes a 
large portion ot his book to the account which Vespucius 
gives of what he. called his first voyage, purporting to have 
been made in 1497. We have in this volume both the orig- 
inal Italian text, as it was printed at Florence in 1505 or 
1506, and the Latin version which was published in St. Dié 
in 1507. These are accompanied by an English translation 
of the Italian text, and an elaborate commentary by Mr. 
Thacher. Yet it is certain that this voyage is a pure fabrica- 
tion. Vespucius, so far as is known, made only a single voyage 
from Spain to America, and that voyage was made in 1499, 
in a commercial expedition of four vessels, fitted out by the 
notorious adventurer, Alonzo de Hojeda (or Ojeda), with the 
aid of funds supplied by some monied partners or “ promot- 
ers,” Vespucius, who had been a provision contractor at 
Cadiz, connected with the great Florentine house of the Me- 
dici, and had contracted for one, if not two, of the expeditions 
of Columbus, is believed to have been one of Hojeda’s part- 
ners. 

He was then a man somewhat advanced in years, approach- 
ing fifty, and had become wearied, according to his own story, 
of the chances of a commercial life. His education had given 
him some astronomical and cosmographical knowledge, in- 
cluding an acquaintance with the instruments then used in 
navigation. He shipped therefore in the quality of a pilot, 
but really, as Mr. Thacher supposes, as a “‘ sort of supercargo.” 
The facts relating to Hojeda’s voyage are well known from 
various testimonies. It was entirely confined to South Amer- 
ica and the West Indian Islands, and did not touch the main- 
land of North America. The profits of the undertaking were 
very small, though to increase them the adventurers made 
unprovoked war on some of the islanders, and captured over 
200 of them for slaves, of whom they sold the survivors on 
their return to Cadiz. The whole history of the expedition 
was, in fact, a series of disgraces to all who took part in it. 
In his letters Vespucius has divided this voyage into two, for 
a presumed reason which will presently be mentioned, mak- 
ing out of it a fictitious voyage to the North American main- 
land in 1497, and a voyage to South America in 1499. The 
events and descriptions which really belonged to the latter are 
divided between the two. The name of the commander is not 
once mentioned, and Vespucius coolly assumes,—without the 
slightest ground, so far as is known,—the position of a 
chosen delegate appointed by the Spanish king “to help in 
the discovery.” 

Of the fact that this first voyage is such a fabrication there 
is no shadow of doubt. The evidence, which is abundant and 
conclusive, is fully set forth by Sir Clements R. Markham, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
Hakluyt Society, in a volume published by the latter So- 
ciety in 1894, entitled “The Letters of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci and Other Documents illustrative of his Career,” 
which was reviewed in Zhe Critic of 26 Jan. 1895. 
The book is a careful and authentic compilation, and its 
editor is unquestionably the highest living authority on the 
subjects to which it relates. Mr. Thacher should certainly 
have examined this work before publishing his volume. 
Though Vespucius must be absolved of any intention of in- 
juring Columbus by his fabrication, we cannot feel as well 
assured that his fiction was not intended to assert his priority 
to another renowned explorer, really second only to Colum- 
bus. Evidence recently adduced by Dr. Samuel E. Dawson, 
of the Royal Society of Canada,—of which a brief account is 
given in Zhe Critic of 11 May 1895,—shows conclusively that 
John Cabot, the enterprising Venetian navigator, sailing from 
Bristol, under royal authority, discovered the North American 
mainland a year before it was seen by Columbus, and that 
he planted the English flag on the Nova Scotian coast on 24 
June 1497. The four-hundredth anniversary of this memo- 
rable event is to be the occasion next year of important cele- 
brations in Bristol and in Canada, in which the historical 
cieties of the United States are expected to take part. 
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Now, Vespucius was intimately acquainted with the famous 
Spanish pilot, Juan de la Cosa, of whose well known map, 
drawn on ox-hide about 1500 (being the first map to show all 
the new discoveries, including those of Cabot), Mr. Thacher 
gives us a facsimile. Vespucius and Cosa were, in fact, fel- 
low-pilots in Hojeda’s expedition of 1499. The voyage of 
Cabot must have been often discussed between them. It is 
a curious fact, which has not before been noted, that, accord- 
ing to the data which Vespucius furnishes of his pretended 
first voyage, his North American landfall on the coast of 
Honduras was made about 20 June 1497, just in time to an- 
ticipate Cabot’s discovery. We cannot, of course, feel assured 
that this was one object which Vespucius had in view in in- 
venting this spurious voyage. But any probable motive may 
be fairly presumed against a convicted falsifier. If we absolve 
the Florentine adventurer from any purpose of injuring his 
illustrious Genoese friend, we cannot feel the same conviction 
in regard to his intentions concerning the Venetian navi- 
gator, whom he may naturally have considered an interloper 
in his friend’s field of discovery. As to the morality of his 
fabrication, we must bear in mind that Vespucius was a man 
of his time, and that the morality of that time is sufficiently 
exhibited in the writings of his farnous fellow-citizen, Machia- 
velli, and in the acts of King Ferdinand and other leading 
characters of the period. Mr. Thacher naturally lays much 
stress on the favorable opinion of Vespucius expressed by 
Columbus in his letter of introduction to his son Diego, in 
which he describes Vespucius as “‘ a very honest man”; or, 
as Markham better renders the Spanish, *‘ mucho hombre de 
bien,” a “ very respectable man.” The two expressions ought, 
one would say, to mean the same; but unfortunately, in com- 
mon parlance, they do not. Columbus at the time (February 
1505) in all probability knew nothing of Vespucius’s fabrica- 
tion of his first voyage, his letter relating to it, though dated 
at Lisbon in September 1504, being still apparently unpub- 
lished. Columbus had only known him as a reputable but 
unsuccessful merchant in Cadiz; and, though he might prop- 
erly describe him as a “very respectable man,” in the com- 
mon mercantile sense, he could have no reason for giving him 
a special certificate of honesty. 

After his return from the unsuccessful Hojeda expedition, 
Vespucius went to Portugal. He says he went on the invi- 
tation of the king (Emanuel); but the Portuguese archives, 
the king’s correspondence, and “ many thousands of con- 
temporary documents,” have been searched without ever 
yielding the name of Vespucius. He himself admits the 
suspicious fact that he went “ without bidding farewell to his 
host.” It was apparently the sudden visit of an unlucky 
adventurer to a new field. He gives an account (or, rather, 
two conflicting accounts) of his voyage from Lisbon to South 
America, under commanders whose names he does not men- 
tion ; and he claims for himself discoveries of large portions 
of the Brazilian coast, which were really discovered by other 
persons. It is exceedingly doubtful if these voyages were 
ever made. The incidents which he describes are most 
improbable, and are not confirmed by any contemporaneous 


evidence. His descriptions of the natives and their customs. 


are extravagantly absurd, though well adapted to awaken 
interest and curiosity at the time, when all monstrous stories 
from the new continent were greedily swallowed. Thus, 
with regard to their cannibalism, he says:—‘ I have seen a 
man eat his children and wife. * * * Iwas once ina 
certain city for twenty-seven days where human flesh was 
hung up near the houses in the same way as we expose 
butchers’ meat.” He adds certain preposterous details re- 
specting the sexual relations of the natives which no other 
writer. has confirmed; and he concludes by saying, “they 
live for 150 years, and are rarely sick.” The probability 
is that all the voyages of Americus Vespucius, except his 
Ppiratical and slave-hunting trip with Alonzo de Hojeda, must 
tank, in point of authenticity, with those of Sindbad the 
Sailor and Lemuel Gulliver. 
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To do Mr. Thacher justice, it should be added that he is 
careful to note several dubious points in the first voyage 
which strike him as requiring further evidence; and, though 
he does not question the authenticity of the Portuguese 
voyages, he forbears to give Vespucius’s narratives in full, 
and merely summarizes them briefly in less than two pages of 
his volume, as. though conscious that the full particulars would 
be too offensive torecord. The remainder of Mr. Thacher’s 
book can be well commended.. Its style is clear and scholarly; 
the facts and arguments are fairly set forth; the study of 
the landfall of Columbus on Watling Island is thorough and 
conclusive ; and the evidence of the manner in which the 
name of America happened to be given to our continent in 
honor of Vespucius, but without his default or even knowledge, 
is convincingly shown. The facsimile copies of the earliest 
maps relating to America, from that of Cosa in 1500 to that 
of Ortelius in 1570, altogether sixteen in number, will be 
particularly useful to all students of the progress of maritime 
discovery affecting this continent. If in a new edition the 
author will refer to the Hakluyt volume on Vespucius and to 
Dr. Dawson’s essay on John Cabot, in the twelfth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, he can 
readily free his work from the only serious defects which 
mar its value. 





Historical Martyrs 
1. History of England under Henry 1V. By | H. Wyhe Vol. 1H: 
1407-1410. Longmans, Green& Co 2, Economic History of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century. By P. A. Bruce, Macmillan Co, 

THERE ARE MARTYRS in all walks of life, but none deserve 
the respect of the world more than those serious-minded 
men who for years devote all their energies to the exhaust- 
ive study of a comparatively unimportant historical topic. 
For their work, no matter how well performed, is too detailed 
to attract the public at large; and, as a consequence, they 
gain no material compensation and very little glory. Yet 
they labor on, unknown but in the world of science, only sus- 
tained by the conviction that they are aiding the progress of 
science, since someone in years to come will be able to add 
to the sum of human knowledge by means of their work. 
Such is the division of labor in science. The lesser minds 
devote their time to a minute study of a short period, or 
of one phase of a longer period. The greater mind, of con- 
structive genius and literary ability, builds, with these various 
works as foundation, a monument of learning, to which the 
world falls heir. Two typical historical martyrs are Messrs. 
J. H. Wylie and P. A. Bruce. 

When, some years ago, Mr.Wylie published the first 
volume of his “ History of England under Henry 1V.,” 
he announced that a companion volume would complete 
the work. But when the second volume came to hand a 
third was announced, and now we learn from this volume 
(1) that still another is necessary, That Mr.Wylie, with- 
out padding, can devote nearly 3000 pages to England’s 
history during a short reign—for the first Lancastrian reigned 
but a few years longer than a decade—will surprise and 
probably dumfound the layman. Mr. Wylie could not write 
at such length and with such fullness of detail, if he had not 
carefully searched for every available scrap of information. 
Whatever he could gather about English political, social, 
religious, economic history, whether its value was historical 
or purely antiquarian, he has put in his volumes. Thus the 
book is as exhaustive as possible, and consequently about as 
uninteresting. No one but an earnest student of the period 
would have the courage to read it from cover to cover. But 
to such a student it.is absolutely indispensable, and he alone 
can appreciate the laboriousness of Mr. Wylie’s self-imposed, 
but, we presume, pleasant task. Of course, the student will 
use the work merely as a repository of facts, for the period 
treated is so short that Mr. Wylie was ad initio prevented 
from making any important inductions. The value of the 
work for a student is considerably enhanced by the fact that 
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the authorities for each and every statement are carefully 
given. In fact, the notes occupy nearly as much space as 
the text, while they certainly contain more words. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society and able editor of its magazine, Mr. P. A. Bruce, has 
produced an equally bulky and exhaustive work (2) ona 


longer period, but treating only one phase of it in his nearly © 


1300 pages. Like Mr. Wylie’s work, this book would-make 
Mr. Frederic Harrison shudder, for it is full of matter that 
has absolutely no historical value, but merely an antiquarian 
interest. Though insignificant details abound, yet Mr. Bruce 
keeps them well in hand, and his work consequently forms a 

leasant contrast to that hodgepodge of undigested facts, 
in which Weeden thought he described the economic and 
social history of New England. The sources used were 
largely in manuscript, partly in print, and almost wholly orig- 
inal, In the bibliography we note the omission of some re- 
cent important monographs, such as Ripley’s “ Financial 
History of Virginia.” The references are not so complete 
as in Mr. Wylie’s book, but this is no detriment, as they are 
sufficient for purposes of verification. 

As in the case of Mr. Wylie’s book, so in this, the length 
of the work is very much out of proportion to the importance 
of the subject. With the exception of four chapters—two 
opening the work and devoted respectively to the motives 
that led to colonization, and to aboriginal Virginia, and two 
concluding the work, respectively on money and on the town, 
—the author devotes his entire attention to the economic 
life of the seventeenth-century colony. The sources have 
been carefully worked over, and the facts laboriously gleaned 
from them have been wrought into a harmonious, though 
ponderous, whole. Yet the work is not organic—that is, the 
facts have no inseparable connection. The logical sequence 
of cause and effect plays absolutely no réle, for the book is 
purely descriptive and not at all philosophical. Thus Mr. 
Bruce arrives at no generalizations of any value, and conse- 
quently adds but little to our real knowledge of the period. 
But by bringing a mass of buried facts to light, he has fur- 
nished the means for acquiring such knowledge. 





‘¢ The Evolution of Bird-Song’’ 
By Charles A.Witchell, Macmillan Co. 

THIS MOST INTERESTING volume is offered as an original con- 
tribution to the subject discussed, and, so far as the author is con- 
cerned, this is true, but the results of his studies and his conclusions 
in some of the undemonstrated features of the subject have been 
anticipated by others, certainly in this country, and probably else- 
where. Mr. Witchell might have made a better book by first 
acquainting himself with the literature of the subject, but it would 
also have been less original, and really, what we want is much 
from students and less from the mere echoes of forerunners, such 
as now pose before the public as men of science. In the volume 
before us, we have the author telling us what he has heard and the 
conclusions he has reached. The field naturalist can compare this 
with his own impressions and derive direct benefit and pleasure. 
And if there were not one quoted line from cover to cover, the 
book would be a success. The author has quoted judiciously and 
the volume will find a welcome, we believe, on every ornithologist’s 
book-shelf. 

There is probably no subject in the whole range of zodlogy 
where we are more helpless than in that of the origin and signifi- 
cance of animal cries, and theorizing is unavoidable. It is not 
unlikely that Mr, Witchell’s present views may be modified in the 
future by himself or others; but this uncertainty does not detract 
from the charm of his book. The intelligent reader will always 
remember that opinions are set forth as such, and facts as facts, 
and he is simply a dullard who cannot distinguish between them. 
** Evolution of Bird-Song”’ will please him who loves to hear birds 
in the bush; what the admirer of museum cases thinks and feels 
about it, is of less importance. 





THE-LATE Rev. John H. Campbell, a Universalist clergyman of 
Buffalo, has left to the Players’ Club his collection of books, man- 
uscripts, pictures and autographs relating to the stage. It is re- 


garded as one of the richest of its kind in the country. 
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History and Biography 

1. The History of the Australasian Colonies. 
Macmillan Co. 
George. Dodd, Mead & Co. 3. The Private Life of Warren 
Hastings. By Sir Charles Lawson, Macmillan Co. 4. A Le- 
ture on the Study of History. By Lord Acton. Macmillan Co. 
5. An Advanced History of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Cyril Ransome, Macmillan Co, 6. A His- 
tory of England. By Charles Oman. New York: Edward Arnold. 
7. The Land of Arthur: Its Heroes and Heroines. By Marie Trevel. 
yan. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 8. The Beginning of 
the Middle Ages. By Dean Church. Macmillan Co. 9. Outline 
History of Italy. By Elizabeth M. Newell. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 10. Richelieu, By Richard Lodge. Macmillan Co, 

IF ITS LIMITATIONS are kept in mind, Prof. Jenks’s book (1) 
calls for scarcely a word of adverse criticism. It satisfies in part 
a need which has long been felt by both general readers and 
classes in modern European history; and this need has been the 
more strongly realized as students in this field have come to recog- 
nize the great importance attached to the development of the differ- 
ent colonies and colonial systems. The book appears as one of 
the numbers in the Cambridge Historical Series, the general aim 
of which is to sketch the history of modern Europe with that of its 
chief colonies and conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth 
century down to the present time; and to do this especially in the 
hope of giving an understanding of existing political conditions. 
Prof. Jenks has therefore been compelled to fall back upon the 
traditions of that school which regards history as past politics, and 
politics as present history; and even in this restricted field he has 
had to go lightly over the ground. The term ‘‘ Australasian” has 
been restricted by the requirements of the historian’s point of view 
to that group of communities lying within the wide area to which 
the naturalist assigns the name, ‘‘ whose histories are linked to- 
gether by two important facts—allegiance to the British Crown 
and prevalence of British blood, manners, ideas and hopes. This 
group consists of Australia (including Tasmania) and the islands of 
New Zealand.” Practically the only sources used are the original, 
principally the Parliamentary Papers, and the results, presented as. 
they are in this volume in a logical, pointed manner, and in a style 
that neither slumbers nor sleeps from beginning to end, are truly re- 
freshing. A good index and two good maps help only to commend 
a book already endowed with qualities that should carry it to the 
table of every student of the present political situation in English 
domains, 

A scholarly, and in some circumstances a useful, book is Mr. 
George’s description of the great battles in which his countrymen 
have fought (2). It is but the natural fruit of a life spent in teaching 
the military side of history; from such preparation we should ex- 
pect a work of more interest to civilians than to students of tech- 
nical and controversial detail in this field. So, in attempting to 
present such matters to those ‘‘who do not know much about bat- 
tles,” the plan has been quite consistently followed of dealing with 
such events as factors in the history of civilization, rather than in 
the science of war. It is then recognized in each case that battles 
are not isolated facts, but arise out of conflicting interests, senti- 
ments, creeds, or principles, and that they may be linked together 
so as to illustrate political and social changes from age toage. In 
this way they are a subject of study both interesting and instruct- 
ive. Mr. George necessarily takes strategy into consideration, but 
the chief value of his book is in its treatment of tactics—that is, 
equipment and mode of fighting. The various changes in tactics 
he looks upon primarily as matters of intellectual progress, and 
presents them with the aim of showing their intimate connection 
with human development. He chooses English history as his text 
mainly because of its special fitness for illustrating such features. 
Its long continuity spreads its battles over eight centuries; it is, 
on the whole, a history of success, even against European equals ; 
its civil wars offer examples where the purely military aspect is not 
obscured by results,of diversity of race; and England has fought 
against alien races, as in India. From Hastings to Waterloo, we 
notice as most prominent the stories of Crécy, Poitiers, Agincourt, 
the Roses, the Civil War, Blenheim, Quebec, the Peninsula and the 
Crimea. On the whole, these descriptions might be more popular, 
were there more ow between important sentences, Most 
readers will probably feel that the meat has been cooked too long. 

‘The name of Hastings has a peculiar charm. The career of its 
most illustrious bearer possessed features that have attracted the 
most varied interest. The political fortunes and misfortunes of 


By Edward Jenks. 
2. The Battles of English History. By Hi. B, 


the first Governor-Géneral of India have exacted close study and 
aroused intense feelings—now of favor, now of hate. His part in 
the beginnings of a new empire was long misunderstood ; his great 
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abilities have often been described as the means of unpardonable 
oppression. No other name in Indian history has been so widely 
used, or so much abused, as that of Warren Hastings. But since 
Macaulay's delusive rhetoric appeared, his public life, particularly, 
has been scrutinized with care and without bias by many writers, 
and honor has at last been done to his memory. Through all of 
these studies there have also appeared views of his private life, 
either as matters of interest or as explanations of his public con- 
duct. Such references have at least revealed the fact that there 
was a dramatic personal interest attached to him, and so clearly, 
that many people who in no way appreciated his political activities 
have felt the keenest sympathy withhim., It has not seemed, how- 
ever, that to his private life has been accorded the attention it de- 
served, and for this reason Sir Charles Lawson has been encour- 
aged to incorporate in one volume (3) the contents of a paper 
contributed in July 1892 to Zhe Journal of Indian Art and In- 
dustry, and information gained since then from extensive and trust- 
worthy sources. Supplementing this material, all within 250 pages, 
are three photogravures and seventy-eight illustrations and fac- 
similes. The net result has been twofold. A great amount of 
detail is given in regard to such subjects as his family, birth and 
education, financial affairs, and daily interests and occupations. 
Among the most noticeable facts in this regard are the delightful 
relations between Mr. and Mrs, Hastings through one long honey- 
moon of forty-one years. But what will attract the most attention 
is that this account of the Governor-General’s private life furnishes 
at every turn proof of public integrity. The réle played by Sir 
Philip Francis is put clearly, and the factor of self-interest in Hast- 
ings’s life is placed in an intelligent light. This book must stand 
as another. proof, from a new point of view, that ‘‘ one of the 
greatest men that England ever produced ” was the victim of im- 
placable prejudice. 

Lord Acton is not infrequently referred to in these days by 
both English and American scholars as possessing the widest and 
most exact historical knowledge of all living Englishmen. Such 
things have been said perhaps most often in support of the opinion 
that Sir J. R. Seeley has a very worthy successor, though compar- 
atively little historical writing has appeared over his name. In- 
deed, another happy feature of the appointment. has been noticed 
in the hope that the duties of his position would call out some of 
the things a half-century of study had stored up. Whether this 
hope is to be fully satisfied is. still a question, but nothing could 
have tended more to give real ground for this desire than the in- 
augural lecture delivered by him at Cambridge in June 1895, on 
the study of history (4). The character and import thereof pos- 
sess in high degree the qualities one expects to come with long, 
careful reading and thinking. It is not in any sense an outline of 
work to do, but is ripe with suggestion, encouragement and high 
ideals, The neat little volume in which this lecture has appeared 
makes the reading of it especially pleasant; it includes, further- 
more, notes that fill as many pages as the text itself. 

The appearance, about the same time, of two text-books on 
English history gives every opportunity for comparison, but per- 
haps some of the risks involved in such procedure may be avoided 
by simply providing here the facts for comparison. Prof. Cyril 
Ransome’s name again appears on the title-page of one of these (5), 
but thistime one of a more ‘‘ advanced” character than either of 
his earlier text-books. He presents his subject from the earliest 
times to the resignation of Lord Rosebery within the compass of 
a little over 1000 closely printed, though not displeasing, pages, 
excluding the index and other relevant matter. He keeps in mind 
the particular classes for which the volume is designed, and has 
atranged his principles accordingly. Materials in addition to those 
in the author’s ‘‘ Short History”’ are selected more in regard to 
matters of primary than of secondary importance. This permits 
more extended reference to the policies and motives of the various 
great national leaders, great stress being laid on biography and 
character-sketching. In order to show in this stage in historical 
teaching, as far as may be, on what history is based, the exact 
words of such great documents as the Petition of Right and the 
Habeas Corpus Act have been introduced into the text. A very 
successful attempt has been made not to give to the details of mod- 
ern politics a space wholly disproportioned to their relative impor- 
tance. In matters of religion, doctrinal points have been avoided 
as far as possible, and where reference to them is unavoidable, the 
language of the original document is the medium of ion, 
No space to speak of is assigned to literature, the classes for which 
the book was written being accustomed to get their information in 
this line from special histories. The maps are numerous, but not 
one of them is colored. The desire to make possible a wide use 
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of the book in the way of reference, has necessitated a very full 
index, a handy table-of-contents, which reveals the chronological 
arrangement according to reigning houses and then of kings, an 
extensive list of genealogical tables, and, at the beginning and end 
of each chapter, a statement of contemporary princes, along with 
other useful data, The style is in no sense epigrammatic, but con- 
servative, lucid, concise, All inall, this new text-book has sterling 
features, and certainly commends itself strongly to the American 
teaching and student public, 


The other volume in this line (6) bears the characteristic marks 
of its author's other work. Justification for adding another tothe 
already numerous histories of England is found in a conviction, 
arising from some ten years’ teaching, ‘‘ that there may still be 
room for a single-volume history of moderate compass, which 
neither cramps the earlier annals of our island into a few pages, 
nor expands the last two centuries into unmanageable bulk.” The 
arrangement is sometimes by reigns, and at other times by topics, 
but always in chronological sequence, and the narrative reaches 
only to 1885. The table-of-contents is of little use; the index 
seems to be good; maps and plans are uncolored and not too 
numerous, while the genealogical tables are limited to eight, Use- 
ful data are given neither at the beginning nor end of chapters. 
The style is rather inviting, very frequently of the epigrammatic 
order, and makes the reader feel now and then not quite sure that 
he is getting the real truth—at least, one is tempted to think there 


is a chance of contradiction, The limits of 740 pages perhaps 


furnish the proper conditions for these features, 

The last in a trilogy of books about Wales by Marie Trevelyan 
is entitled *‘ The Land of Arthur: Its Heroes and Heroines” (7). 
Its nature and relative interest among those three contributions to 
Welsh history are told in some measure by comparing its title with 
those of the first volume, ‘‘ Glimpses of Welsh Life and Character,” 
and of the second, ‘‘ From Snowdon tothe Sea: Stirring Stories 
of North and South Wales.”” Dedicated tothe immortal memory of 
Llewelyn ap Gruffyd, last native Prince of Wales, it breathes from 
beginning to end warm patriotism and sympathetic appreciation, 
and does well for the aim to make the national heroes and traditions 
of Wales more familiar to the English reading world. Splendid 
histories of the principality have been written, but they are nearly 
all too big, or in the vernacular and, therefore unintelligible to the 
general reader, who always wants much information clearly told 
and in a small space. King Arthur and Merlin do not, as so 
often, get all the glory; much of the strongest and most enthusi- 
astic narration here is devoted to Caractacus, Princess Eurgain, 
the pioneer of British education; Hywel Dda the law-maker, Llew- 
elyn the Great, who united Wales—all these and more names 
sacred to the Welsh. The striking national cover design will at 
least arrest attention. 

Dean Church’s well-known ‘‘ Beginning of the Middle Ages ” has 
been published in a much more attractive form than we are used to 
see it in (8), and in its present circle of acquaintance there are 
very many who will hope that the new edition may render the 
book even more popular. Heretofore it has formed a sort of 
introduction to the series of Epochs of Modern History, rather 
than an integral number, but it is now added to the books in the 
Eversley Series, It is a meregeneral sketch, and one of the barest 
outlines; in its field, however, it is distinctly a success, and it is a 
great aid especially to students just beginning this period. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sewell has added to her six or seven other 
little handbooks an ‘‘ Outline History of Italy’ (9). Lucy H. M. 
Soulsby contributes a preface, which betrays the existence of con- 
siderable insularity in the condition of historical study in the 


‘English high schools, but which at the same time emphasizes the 


importance of growing out of this state. In the hands of a 
sensible sort of student or well-prepared teacher, this little volume 
ought to give the sort of assistance aimed at: but if similar out- 
lines in reference to other nations, by various authors, are forth- 
coming, as is suggested in case this one proves successful, it should 
not be out of the mind of these various authors to be more careful 
than Miss Sewell has been to make accurate statements in all 
cases. The reading of but a few pages finds here several instances 
of carelessness. Such books ought at least to have the merit of 
accuracy. However, in this case many good features in arrange- 
ment and narrative go far to outweigh deficiencies in other respects, 

Prof. Lodge’s biography of Richelieu (10) begins a new series, 
entitled ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen,” similar in scope and purpose to the 


well-known Twelve English Statesmen, English Men of Action , 
and Rulers of India. It is not so ambitious as the American | 


Statesmen series, but merely aims to present in small compass and 
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in good literary form the conclusions that modern historiography 
has reached about a selected list of statesmen, whose life-work in- 
fluenced the development of some political body other than Eng- 
land. No one can question Richelieu’s right to appear on this 
list, and many will approve of his position at its head. The author 
of this volume was called from Oxford to the University of Glas- 
gow, just as Prof. Prothero was called to Edinburgh from Cam- 
bridge, when, in deference to modern ideas, it was deemed essen- 
tial to add history to the curriculum of the Scottish Universities. 
Prof. Lodge has performed his task well, and in his two hundred 
pages or so, the reader will find an accurate, well-digested and in- 
telligent account of the great French statesman’s life and work. 
As is natural, the book throws no new light on the period; this is 
not the purpose of the Series. But it will spread the knowledge 
that others, like d’Avenel, have gleaned from the memoirs, docu- 
ments and records of the day—and this is the purpose of the 
Series, It will do so because the book is very readable, the nar- 
rative being good and by no means lifeless. It is not a mere me- 
chanical condensation of the work of others, as such books too 
often are, but a skilfully written essay by a man who holds his 
subject wellin hand. The literary quality of the work is in a few 
places marred by such sentences as:—‘* The queen-mother had 
exhausted the treasures which Sully had amassed in bribes to the 
princes,” The series has been very auspiciously introduced, and 
in all probability will keep up to the standard set by Prof. Lodge. 
For Frederic Harrison on William the Silent, Thomas Hodgkin on 
Charlemagne, Prof. Proth ro on Mazarin, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. Since the above was written, the second volume in the 
series, Hutton’s ‘‘ Philip Augustus,” has appeared, 





Recent Books on Finance 

THE TONE of the preface of W. A. Shaw's ‘‘ History of 
Currency: 1252 to 1892,” the notable list of authorities, the vari- 
ous tables of comparatively inaccessible materials, beside numer- 
ous other evidences of wide and varied reading, excited the hope 
in us that here we had an altogether exceptional contribution to 
the literature of the subject. But we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment—the more so as one can easily believe the author capable of 
writing a good book. According to the preface his purpose is 
twofold—viz., to illustrate a question of principle by the aid of 
historic test, and to furnish a handbook of the currencies of Euro- 
pean states. We cannot admit that he accomplishes either pur- 
pose. Doubtless, the book has some value as a handbook, but it 
falls far short of being a good one. In the first place, it is to be 
expected that any man who sets out to illustrate a principle from 
history will be lacking both in candor and in acorrect perspective. 
Facts bearing on his thesis will be consciously or unconsciously 
colored, and facts not germane to his thesis will be slurred over or 
altogether. passed by. This work is no exception to the rule. 
There are a very evident lack of impartiality and much want of 
proportion. Monetary events of first-rate importance are treated 
with great brevity, while page after page is given to events which 
were never of much significance, and which now have only anti- 
quarian interest, Moreover, the style of the book is faulty ac- 
cording to handbook standards, the language much of the time 
being such as marks the extreme party pamphlet. Even when 
uncolored by partisanship, it is made almost unreadable by ex- 
cessive technicality, and by altogether inexcusable obscurities and 
inconsistencies. 

But, if the author has failed to furnish a good handbook, he 
has no less certainly failed in his other purpose. The volume is 
utterly unconvincing as a polemic against bimetallism. The whole 
argument is this: Bimetallism' has failed in the past history of 
Europe; it is, therefore, certain to failin the future. Now, this 
reasoning is entirely futile, and Mr. Shaw ought to knowit. In 
the first place, as he in many passages makes plain, the monetary 
history of Europe for the earlier centuries which he studied is such 
a confused mass of conflicting edicts and laws that there is no pos- 
sibility of making a certain and trustworthy interpretation of the 
real course of events or of the causes which were operative. Fur- 
ther, the general ignorance of monetary principles and the un- 
scrupulous conduct of governments in tampering with the coin- 
age as a means of revenue, take it quite impossible for us to ac- 
cept their failure to maintain bimetallism as proof that we also 
must fail. Mr, Shaw practically admits this, as in the following 
quotation :—‘' Apart altogether from the arbitrary debasement of 
a coin, as, for example, in France, apart even from changes of the 
tatio indicated with the mere crafty design of introducing a flow 
of gold, the monetary of the time was so unscientific, the tariffing 
of the coins of different nations against each other was so inexact, 
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so much a matter of rule, of hasty average, that it was simply im- 
possible to issue such general tables of equivalents of coins, and 
such a ratio as would have given stability to the various coinages 
of Europe.’ But, then, setting aside these considerations, it argues 
most extraordinary ignorance or thoughtlessness to imagine that 
any study of European monetary history can decide the’ question 
for or against the sort of bimetallism which is nowadays advocated, 
It surely ought to be known to every student of monetary subjects 
that all bimetallists of any standing ask for a system in which all 
the leading commercial nations are leagued for the maintenance of 
the same ratio. Now, of course, no such system has ever pre- 
vailed in Europe, either during the period studied by Mr. Shaw, 
or any other. According to the majority of recent authorities, 
the Continental states had, most of the time, not bimetallism, bt 
the so-called parallel standard. Even in England there was no 
bimetallism, as we understand it. Muchofthe time the ratio was 
not fixed by law at all, but only by a mint proclamation; and, in 
any case, it was not a finality which the government enforced, or 
expected to continue, against a different market ratio, or against 
the supposed needs of trade or finance. Further, the ratios pro- 
claimed by the different powers were not only not the same: they 
were consciously, intentionally different. Each ruler set out, not 
to support the system of his neighbor, but to overthrow it for his 
own advantage. Plainly it is very silly to try to test the possi- 
bilities of international bimetallism, as at present understood, by 
an appeal to the record of such a system, or, rather, lack of sys- 
tem, as we have indicated. While we share, in a general way, 
Mr. Shaw’s hostility to bimetallism, we cannot admit that he has 
helped in any considerable degree to prove its impracticability. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


* * * 


‘* THE MONEY WE NEED,” by Henry Loomis Nelson, is one 
of the best of the numerous little books on the money question 
which have appeared in such abundance during recent years, It 
really consists of two considerable papers, one bearing the title of 
the pamphlet, the other being a brief sketch of ‘‘ Bimetallism 
in History.”” The former consists of twelve short chapters, of 
which the first five are mostly occupied with an account of the 
function of money and the evolution of its various substitutes. 
Chapters six and seven consider the extent of the need for money, 
arguing that no government can decide as to the proper amount, 
that the only method is to have a system which permits business 
to settle the matter without artificial intervention, that there is 
practically almost no danger of having too little to do the work of 
exchanging goods, and that having more than is needed is waste- 
ful expenditure of the resources of a nation. Chapter eight is 
devoted to the explanation of the fallin prices, which the writer 
considers to be the diminished cost of production, In chapter 
nine, cheap money is condemned as disadvantageous to almost 
every class, Chapter ten argues that the country has been, on 
the whole, prosperous since 1873. Chapter eleven contends that 
international bimetallism is not practicable, and that American 
bimetallism would inevitably mean a silver standard, The second 
part, on ‘‘ Bimetallism in History,” is, for a brief sketch, one of 
the best and fullest to be had. The writer shows a much more 
accurate knowledge than the majority of those who essay to in- 
struct the people on this matter. It is, however, hardly correct to 
say that in 1630 ‘‘on the Continent of Europe silver was frankly 
the standard.’ According to the majority of recent authorities, 
the Continent had the so-called parallel standard—z. ¢., both gold 
and silver were freely coined, but the actual standard of deferred 
payments was left to be determined by free contract. . The Reform 
Club is making good use of this book. (Harper & Bros.) 

* * * 

THE ‘‘ LETTERS of David Ricardo to J. M. McCulloch,” edited 
by Mr. J. H. Hollander, Instructor at Johns Hopkins University, 
furnish a real contribution to economic literature. Some of the 
more important doctrines of Ricardo are repeatedly traversed in 
this full and frank correspondence, and not a little light is thrown 
on them, as well as upon Ricardo’s real spirit and method. Very 
curious to note is the modesty of this eminent thinker in regard to 
his own theories. He evidently was by no means so perfectly sure 
on all points asis commonly supposed. Most interesting of all are 
his regiarks on the theory commonly attributed to him, that labor 
is the Sole determinant of value. Many a careful reader of the 
Principles has doubtless felt indignant at the persistence with which 
this misconception of Ricardo’s teaching is propagated by different 
writers. But it has to be admitted that at this point Ricardo ex- 
presses himself too moderately, bringing in the element of waitin 
as a sort.of afterthought. These letters, however, repeatedly call 
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attention to the matter, and show that the author clearly realized 
that a labor theory of value is an incomplete theory. There is 
simply no standing ground left for those who make him the author 
of that theory. The letters will richly pay perusal. (American 


Economic Association. ) 
* * *& 


THOMAS G, SHEARMAN’S “‘ Natural Taxation "’ is a book of 229 
pages, devoted to the advocacy of the single-tax doctrine. It can 
scarcely be said to constitute any material contribution to the 
already somewhat extended literature of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, a convenient exposition, in their later form, of the views held 
by this group of earnest men, who press upon the world their plan 
of reform with almost religious zeal. The first eight chapters are 
devoted to a critique of-ex:sting forms of taxation, indirect, direct, 
personal, property, etc. All come in for unsparing condemnation. 
The indictment is pretty well supported, though a trifle exagger- 
ated in places. The remaining chapters, nine to thirteen inclu- 
sive, discuss the single land tax, its adequacy, justice and expedi- 
ency. Wedoubt if they will prove convincing to any considerable 
number of people. Certainly, the specialist will find it hard to 
take them very seriously: the reasoning is, to say the least, very 
" uneven. Only excessive politeness saves some of it from being 
called twaddle. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


s. - 


AS EXPLAINED in the preface, Mr. A. C. Gordon’s ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Currency ” is an attempt to furnish ‘‘ an outline of the gene- 
sis, growth and condition of the existing currency system of the 
United States.” The result is a very creditable little book of 228 
pages, which accomplishes quite satisfactorily the object set forth. 
A series of twelve chapters traverses the subject, giving an account 
of the several kinds of money now in use in this country, the cir- 
cumstances in which they have come into existence, the different 
institutions concerned with their issue, and, in general, all one 
needs to know of their history. Like a good many other recent 
books on monetary topics, this one has a distinct, though not 
offensively strong, bias on the practical side. The writer evi- 
dently disapproves decidedly of the further continuance of our 
Federal treasury in the business of issuing circulating notes. (G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

tO: 2 3 

‘*REAL BIMETALLISM,” by Everett P. Wheeler, is one of 
the recent answers to ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School,”’ It can scarcely 
be said to have performed its task in a particularly successful man- 
ner, but must be commended for candor and fairness. The argu- 
ment is at times rather feeble, and, in general, there is a failure to 
get at the real merits of the controversy. The matter is intwelve 
chapters, of which the third, on the ‘‘ Financial Experience of 
this Country During the War and Since That Time,” and the 
fifth, on ‘‘ The Fall in Prices,” are the most valuable. The title 
of the book is misleading, as the author has no serious scheme to 
advocate in place of the accepted form of bimetallism, In fact, 
the chapter apparently reserved for this purpose is, after the first 
two pages, devoted to a renewed attack on the free coinage of 
silver in the United States. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——A. LIT- 
TLE PAMPHLET, by H. R. Roby, giving ‘‘ The Gold and Silver 
Question at a Glance,” with a vocabulary and a catechism of 
pertinent questions, reprinted from the Evening Post, is an elo- 
quent sign of the times. It opens with a chapter of ‘‘ Hot Shot 
for the Silver Camp,” and contains, also, Mint Director Preston's 
explanation of sixteen to one. Mr. Roby’s statements are made 
in the clearest and simplest language. The booklet can be 
heartily recommended to those still struggling with the great 
question of the day. (Excelsior Pub. House.) 

*_ * * 


ProF. FRANK FETTER’S ‘‘ The Exploitation of Theories of 
Value in the Discussion of the Standard of-Deferred Payments " 
is a small pamphlet containing a strong and scholarly critique of 
some recent theories as to the ideal standard of deferred payments. 
Most attention is given to the total utility, marginal utility and 
final disutility theories advocated, in previous articles in the An- 
nals of the American Academy and Zhe Yale Review, by Profs. 
Ross,"Merriam and Clark. After an able and careful discussion 
of each doctrine, the writer concludes that none of the standards 

roposed could be practically applied so as to secure that equality 
n value, between what the debtor receives and what he returns, 
which is assumed to be strictly just. The whole matter must be 
settled by considerations of expediency rather than of absolute 
justice. This will scarcely interest any but specialists. 
(American y of Political and Social Science.) ~ 
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Books on Electricity 
‘* ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY,” by Philip. Atkinson, is, as 
its name indicates, a popular résumé of present knowledge and 
attainment in electricity. Its object, as stated in the preface, is to 
meet the public demand for information in regard to the nature and 
uses of electricity and the various kinds of apparatus by which itis 
generated and employed. Mr. Atkinson has given this information 
in a very simple, brief and reasonably accurate form, although, asa 
necessary consequence of the attempt to simplify so complex asub- 
ject and present it apart from its characteristic language, mathe- 
matics, the treatment is in many places so brief as to be of little 
value. Most of the modern applications of electricity receive pass- 
ing mention, and the methods described are essentially new and 
interesting. ._The book contains a large amount of information 
for the general reader, for whom it is intended. (The Century 
Co.)———AN ‘‘ Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Magnet- 
ism,” by G. C, Foster and E. Atkinson, founded on Joubert’s 
‘* Traité Elémentaire d’Electricité,” furnishes the salient facts con- 
cerning electricity and magnetism in an excellent form for didac- 
tic use. While it was originally intended to make the work simply 
a translation of Joubert's treatise, it was subsequently determined 
to introduce into the treatment of electrical phenomena the views 
and methods of interpretation originated by Faraday and devel- 
oped by Maxwell. In accordance with this idea, the work has 
been almost wholly re-written. The mathematical treatment is 
somewhat more extended than in the original, and the demonstra- 
tions are clear and concise. The treatment of the subjects of 
electro-magnetism, induction, special cases of induction and elec- 
tro-magnetic measurements, is especially well adapted to the 
needs of students at this stage of their progress. The arrange- 
ment of topics is logical, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
~*~ * * 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION to the literature of laboratory work 
in physics is the ‘‘ Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied 
Electricity,” by E, L, Nichols, The work, in two volumes, is an 
outgrowth of the physical laboratory at Cornell University and 
may ane be taken as the exponent of the work and the scholarly 
spirit of the scientific department of that institution. In the first 
volume, intended for beginners, are found the conventional ex- 

riments in the determination of time, length, mass, moments of 
inertia, density, etc., together with elementary measurements in 
heat, electricity and magnetism, light and sound, explicit direc- 
tions being given, with demonstrations when needed. As the: 
work progresses, many experiments are supplemented with valu-- 
able and suggestive questions, In volume II. the work partakes 
in much larger measure of the nature of individual effort and orig- 
inal research, The general plan of the experiment is given, but the 
details are largely left to the student. In Part IV. of this volume 
is found an excellent outline of advanced work in general physics, 
together’with valuable references to the literature of each particu- 
lar subject. The work will undoubtedly find a large field as a 
class text, and especially as a reference-book for the working lab- 
oratory. (Macmillan Co.) 

*“"“* * 

A REVISED EDITION of Prof. S. P. Thompson's well-known 
‘* Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism" has been 
considerably enlarged and improved and brought uptodate. The 
changes and additions are most noticeable in the parts relating to 
magnetism, in which the researches of Ewing al Hopkinson re- 
ceive due consideration, and in the field of alternate currents as 
applied to electric transmission and distribution of power. A brief 
pars on electric oscillations as foreshadowed in theory by Max- 

ell and exemplified in the experiments of Hertz, serves to connect. 
the work with the more recent developments in electric investiga- 
tion. Its cardinal weakness as a text-book is the arrangement of 
its subject matter, which is doled out to the student on the instal- 
ment plan, as it were: a mére mention of a law herg, a slight 
amplification of the relation some fifty pages further on, a formal 
statement of the law after a few more chapters, and an elaborate 
discussion of the same in the latter of the book, with reference 
to what 7s fo be said ag well as to what Aas deen said upon the 
liberally interspersed throughout. Such an arrangement 
the student look in vain for a concise statement of the truth, suf- 
ficiently simple to be understood at first hand, and at the same 
time comprehensive enough to render unnecessary so many sub- 
nes ar rn It is obvious that the t is meant. 
to pene: yet it would seem to have been very much over- 
done in a text intended for the use of students in colleges and uni- 
versities, (Macmillan Co.) 
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Other Educational Books 


THE LATEST VOLUME of the International Education Series, 
edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will be found to  remtng much practical value and interest. 
it is on ** The School System of Ontario (Canada): Its History 
and Distinctive Features,” by the Hon. George W. Ross, Minister 
of Education for the Province of Ontario, In the ‘‘ editor's pref- 
ace,” the special distinction between this system and the systems 

ally in vogue in the United States is pointed out. -This dis- 
tinction lies in the more active supervision exerted by the authority 
of the central Government in the management of the school sys- 
tem. ‘‘ It may be doubted,” says Dr. Harris, ‘* whether there is 
another instance in America of so wise a use of money and super- 
visory power as is shown in this Province of Ontario, excepting 
the administration of the Peabody and Slater funds for the stimula- 
tion and nurture of education in our southern States.” This 
comparison, however, gives hardly a fair view of the distinction. 
In the case of the a funds mentioned, the stimulus and super- 
vision come really from above. The.money and the management 
belong to a distinct authority, in no way dependent on those for 
whom it acts. But in the Canadian province, the governing 
power, which supplies both the money and the control, comes 
directly from the people, and that without any of the restrictions 
or safeguards which in the United States are deemed necessary. 
The Ontario Legislature has but a ws body: there is no senate 
to exercise even a joint control. The Legislative Assembly, 
elected by popular suffrage, has the entire authority in matters of 
education, z: Minister of Education, who esses the confi- 
dence of the Assembly, can be, iu fact, a ‘* benevolent despot” 
in his department. This has been the position of Mr. Ross for 
nearly twenty years, and the present system of public instruction 
in Ontario is mainly his work. The reader of his volume will get 
no hint from its modest pages of the persistent and well-directed 
e which its author has devoted to his important task, though 
its valuable results are seen throughout. They are further ex- 
hibited in the thousands of capable and highly educated young 
Canadian emigrants among us, who are heartily welcomed in the 
higher ranks of business or the professions, almost always ‘‘ rising 
to the top,” and not seldom appearing as useful members of our 
state saglalibures. The sources of their mental and moral equip- 
ments, and of their general success in life, will be found well set 
forth in Minister Ross's book. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


* * * 


**1CE-WORK : PRESENT AND PAST," by T.G. Bonney, in the In- 
ternational Scientific Series, is a very plain statement of what ice ac- 
complishes in the way of altering the face of the earth, and leaves 
the reader to draw his own general conclusions, and theorize to his 
heart’s content. For this reason the book is one for reference 
rather than for perusal from be er. | toend, In that case, the 
reader would look for some theory defended, or suggestions de- 
molished, and naturally there would be some reference to the 
threadbare subject of man’s presence in the Glacial Period. Prof. 
Bonney steers clear of this, and tells us simply what the ice did 
when it was here, and also of the approximate date of the begin- 
ning and close of the so-called Ice Age. There is still much learned 
discussion, and more unlearned wrangling, on this latter point, and 
the present outlook suggests that the matter will not be settled be- 
yond the point that it ee — what geologists call 
the Recent or Present Period, which is telling us very little. The 
many volumes on this phase of ence have generally 
been in support of particular t or descriptive of limited 
areas, and so not quite satisfactory to the unscientific reader, who 


wishes to have a general, yet accurate, idea of the subject. It is 
sane difficult to find books that y this demand ; but Prof. 
mney's volume admirably meets important requirement. 


(D. Appleton & Co.) Sago 


oo) WORKERS ON THEIR INDUSTRIES” will interest students of 


the labor problem. It consists of fourteen essays, originally de- - 


livered as lectures at South Place Institute in London, and mostly 
written by men who are either practical mechanics or officers of labor 
object of these papers is to describe and discuss the con- 
ditions under which the laborers work in several of the 
pores ewer a hoc) Reemaer . 

and pottery. A account is history of some of these, 
but the main purpose is to set Era ihe relation of the workman to 


i 
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of labor; the injurious effects on the laborer which sometimes flow 
from extreme division of labor are also dwelt upon; and great 
stress is laid by several of the writers on the need of better tech- 
nieal education. The last-named subject, indeed, forms the theme 
of the first paper in the series, which is written by a practical edu- 
cator, and shows both the need of better technical training and 
some of the means by which it may be secured. The chapter on 
the agricultural laborers shows that that unfortunate class still 
holds a much worse position in England than most mechanics do. 
Some notice is taken, also, of the class of casual laborers, whose 
condition and improvement are now recognized as one of the most 
important and most perplexing parts of the whole labor problem. 
The book has been edited by Frank W. Galton, who in an intro- 
duction discusses the main points treated in the essays. The book 
is interesting, not only in itself, but also as showing the ability and 
insight with which some of the labor leaders of England treat the 
matters now so largely entrusted to their care. (Imported by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
~*~ * 


A REVISED EDITION of ‘‘ The Verbalist,” by Alfred Ayres, 
contains considerable new matter of the kind which has made the 
book for the past five years or so a handy and trustworthy manual 
for guidance in the right use of words, grammatical constructions, 
synonyms, punctuation, minor points in rhetoric, etc. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical, but a full index is added to assist in 
fin ng what one wants. The book was a good one before, but is 
materially improved in its present enlarged form, (D. Appleton & 
Co,)———-** STUDIES IN STRUCTURE AND STYLE,” by Prof. W. T, 
Brewster of Columbia University, is based upon seven modern 
English essays, by ph ee R, L, Stevenson, John Morley, Mat- 
thew Arnold, James Bryce, Ruskin and Newman. These fill 
189 pages, and are followed by about fifty pages ef notes, 
a good part of which are in the form of questions. The 
plan is eminently practical, and seems to be well adapted to 
develop in the student an increased knowledge and appreciation of 
both structure and style; but we think that it needs a better teacher 
than the average of those in our high schools to secure these re- 
sults, On the whole, it is more suited to college use. (Macmillan 
Co.) 


* * * 


A NEW VOLUME in.Mr, Emerson E. White’s Series of Mathe- 
matics is ‘‘ A School Algebra,”’ designed for use in high schools and 
academies, and covering sufficient ground to meet the entrarice re- 
quirements of the leading colleges and universities, Its distin- 
guishing features are the early introduction and practical use of 
the equation; the use of arithmetical approaches to algebraical 
processes and principles; the use of the inductive method; and 
the immediate application of facts and principles in simple exer- 
cises for practice, (American Book Co.)——‘‘ ELEMENTS OF 
GEOMETRY,” by Profs. Andrew W. Phillips and Irving Fisher of 
Yale, is the first of a series of mathematical text-books founded 
on the work of the late Prof. Elias Loomis, to be known as the 
Phillips-Loomis Mathematical Series. The present book deals 
with plane geometry and geometry of space, and contains an ap- 
pendix treating of plane curves and plane figures, exercises in plane 
and solid geometry, an introduction to modern geometry, includ- 
ing also a comparison of plane spherical and pseudo-spherical 
geometry, a table of English and metric measures and an index 
of definitions, constructions and practical rules of mensuration. 
A nt reer feature is the use of photo-engravings arranged 
side by side with skeleton drawings of geometrical figures, which 
method of illustration is a powerful aid la giving the proper com- 
prehension of the figures of solid geometry. (Harper & Bros.) 


*. * & 


Mr.C. W. BARDEEN’s ‘‘ Manual of Commo’ School Law” was 
first published in 1875, since which date new editions of this handy 
teference-book have appeared almost yearly. The latest edition, 


ing ; 
200 to decisions of the New York of Public Instruc- 
tion and 600 to statute laws of other states. (Syracuse, N. Y. : 
y Sti sevemattes sen 10069, by 
tions—an increase of three over last year. It comes out, also, tw 
months earlier than its immediate predec , and may in future 
be before June 1. The that the haridbook has been 
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offered by twenty-four colleges and universities in this country 
will save graduate students no end of trouble and time. (Boston: 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.)}——A SECOND EDITION of Prof. 
Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Three Lectures on the Science of Language” has 


recently been issued. (Open Court Pub. Co.)——‘‘ A PRIMER of - 


Quaternions,” by Arthur S. Hathaway, is intended for ‘‘ average 
students with a thorough knowledge of the elements of algebra 
and geometry,” and is ‘‘ founded directly upon the fundamental 
ideas of the subject.”" (Macmillan Co.)——In HIS ‘‘ Composite 
-<Geometrical Figures,”” Mr. George A. Andrews has attempted ‘‘ to 
lead the pupil to apply geometrical principles to the fixed condi- 
tions of actual, specific lines existing in figures already con- 
structed.” (Ginn & Co.) 
. »- * & 
IN THE PREFACE to his ‘‘ Practical Rhetoric,” Dr. John D. 
~Quackenbos, after recalling that Herbert Spencer has systema- 
tized the scattered it: te of rhetoric under one leading principle 
—economy,—asks whether further generalization is possible, and 
then proceeds in the book itself to derive all rhetorical law from 
+‘ that principle of beauty known as harmony, or adaptation—a prin- 
ciple which includes economy as well as order, unity in variety 
-and proportion.”’ Dr. Quackenbos taught English composition 
for twenty years in Columbia College. (American Book Co.) 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME of the series of geographical reading 
books edited by Dr. Larkin Dunton under the general title of ‘‘ The 
World and its People,” is by Anna B, Badlam, and deals with 
** Views in Africa.” (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co,)——AN 
EDITION, prepared by W. R. Alger, of Duncan Forbes’s transla- 
tion of ‘The Adventures of Hatim Tai” has been issued in the 
Classics for Children series. (Ginn & Co,)——-THE FIRST VOL- 
UME of the Western Series of Readers contains ‘‘ Pacific History 
Stories," arranged and retold for use in the public schools by Harr 
Wagner, and varying from Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific to the 
story of Fremont, with poems of the coast interspersed. (San Fran- 
cisco: Whitaker & Ray Co.)——‘*‘ PETS AND COMPANIONS,” a 
second reader, by J. H. Stickney, deals, as its title indicates, ex- 
<lusively with animals, (Ginn & Co.)——-MARGARET W, Mor- 
LEy's ‘‘Seed-Babies " is an excellent little book to be used by a 
mother to teach her children some of the simple secrets of plant 
life. (Ginn & Co.) 





*> * * 


WHITE'S ever delightful ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,” with 
-an introduction by Edward S. Morse, has been added to the series 
of Classics for Children. (Ginn & Co.)——-RECENT VOLUMES in 
the Students’ Series of English Classics are ‘* Paradise Lost, Books 
{. and II.,” edited, with introduction and notes, by Albert S, Cook ; 
and Books I.,VI., XXII. and XXIV. of Pope's translation of +‘ The 
liad,” edited by W. J. Price. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn,)—— 
EDMUND BuRKE’s ‘Conciliation with the American Colonies,” 
De Quincey’s ‘‘ Revolt of the Tartars, or Flight of the Kalmuck 
Khan,” Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and Macaulay's ‘‘ Life of 
Samuel Johnsen" have appeared in the Eclectic English Classics. 
<Americah Book Co.) ANOTHER SCHOOL EDITION of Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” with notes, etc,, by James Chal- 
mers, has been brought out. (Silver, Burdett & Co.)——RECENT 
ADDITIONS to Maynard’s English Classic Series are ‘‘ Silas Mar- 
er” and Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Traveller,” both with ph- 
ical introductions, and the latter with a few of ‘‘ critical opin- 
ions” and occasional brief footnotes. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 

——MACAULAY'S ‘‘ Life of Johnson,’’ Books I, and II. of ** Para- 
<lise Lost,” the ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” Southey’s ‘‘ Life 
of Nelson” and ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” have been added to 
Longmans’ English Classics. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


JEANNE MarReEt’s charming ‘‘La TAche du Petit Pierre” has 

abbreviated and arranged for reading classes by Edith 
Healy. Uniform with this, a collection of short stories by Nodier, 
Dumas, Claretie, Daudet, Theuriet, Mérimee and others, ‘‘ Le 
Chien de Brisquet,” has been edited for school use by L. C. Syms. 
4American Book Co.)——EMILE SOUVESTRE'S ‘ 
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French Poems for Memorizing,” prescribed by the Examinations 
Department of the University of the State of New York, with the 
music to some of the German poems, has been published in 
boards. (Henry Holt & Co.)———A ‘‘ Key TO SHORT SELEC- 
TIONS for Translating English into French,” by Paul Bercy, has 
been issued. (W. R. Jenkins.) 

im: 4 


KOTZEBUE'S ‘* Die deutschen Kleinstadter,” edited by the Rev. 
J. H. O. Matthews and W. H. Witherby, and Theodor Storm’s 
‘* Immensee,” with notes and a vocabulary by H, S, Beresford- 
Webb, have been added to Maynard's German Texts. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co,)——‘‘ KRAMBAMBULI,” by Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, and A. Oskar Klaussmann’s *’Memoiren ines 
Oifizierburschen,” in one volume, have been edited for sckpol use 
by A. W. Spanhoofd. Uniform with this comes W. H. Richl’s 
‘* Die Vierzehn Nothelfer,” edited by K. E. Sihler, (American 
Book Co,)———-MIGUEL SANCHEZ’s two plays, ‘‘La Isla Bar- 
bara” and ‘‘ La Guarda Cuidadosa," have been issued as Vol. 
V. of the series in philology, literature and art of the publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof, Hugo A, Rennert has 
come the plays and furnished an admirable introduction, (Ginn 

0. 
) * * * 

A VOLUME OF **Initiary French Readings,’ by Veteran, gives 
a great deal of information about this country and France. (W. 
R, Jenkins.) ——THE FIRST NUMBER of a new French series, by 
Victor Bétis and Howard Swan, describes ‘‘ The Facts of Life” 
in idiomatic French, giving a ‘‘ complete dictionary of the object- 
ive language.” The subjects thus treated are home life, the 
school, travelling and plants. (Charles Scribner's Sons,)——-THE 
FIFTH VOLUME of the Oxford Manuals of English History, edited 
by C. W. C, Oman, contains ‘‘ King and Parliament,” 1603-1714, 
by G. H. Wakeling, M.A. (Charles Scribner's Sons,)——-A RE- 
VISED EDITION of Dr. Paul Carus’s ‘‘ Primer of Philosoohy”’ has 
recently been published. (Open Court Pub. Co.)——‘' Frve’s 
Home and School Atlas” contains twenty-five political maps, 
eleven relief maps, a great deal of information about the products, 
temperature, etc., of this country, and a number of statistical 
tables. (Ginn & Co.)——+THE FIRST, second and third Readers 
of ‘‘The Educational Music Course,” by L, W. Mason, J. M. 
McLaughlin, W. W. Gilchrist, G. A. Veazie and Nathan Haskell 
Dole, have just been published, The course is to be completed 
with a primer and six charts. Mr. Dole will furnish the songs— 
original and translated. (Ginn & Co.)———A VOLUME OF ‘‘ Select 
English Classics ” contains readings from Irving's ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 
Webster's orations and Emerson's essays. (American Book Co.) 


Miss Kate Field’s Burial Place 


Miss LILIAN WHITING writes as follows to the Boston Zven- 
ing Transcript :— 

‘* The Bookman states that | ‘have sent for the body of Kat 
Field to be yee to Mt, Auburn,’ AsI could have no possible 
authority to do that, your courtesy will, I am sure, permit me one 
word of explanation. In the first. overw sorrow for the 
loss of the earthly presence of my most beloved friend, when the 
tidings reached me in Paris, and made me feel that ‘ the world’s 
great space held nothing but a vacant ‘in this first shadow 
of a great grief, I wrote instantly to Miss Field’s cousin and dear- 
est relative, Mr. George Riddle, and also to Consul-General Mills 
at Honolulu, expressing my earnest wish that the casket contain- 
ing her mortal form should be brought to Mt. Auburn, and her 





grave be made beside her parents and other relatives buried there. 


. + But when I came to know of that wonderful outpouring 
of love and devotion to Kate Field by the people of Hawaii; when 
I read of the supreme distinction and beauty of the last rites there, 
where every detail, even to the hymns selected, was what her near- 
est friends could most have wished; when I read the touching and 
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A Book and its Story 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN CANADA 

“Iv Is A FINE DAY; let’s go out and killsomething.” This 
often-quoted saying, which “if not true” is certainly “ well- 
invented” to indicate how the Englishman’s notion of holi- 
day sport strikes the French mind, might have been the ex- 
hortation under whose influence the author of this _well- 
written and interesting volume set out on the expedition 
which it describes. “On Snowshoes to the Barren Grounds” 
(Harper & Bros.) is Mr. Caspar Whitney's account of a 
journey of 2800 miles after musk-oxen and wood-bison. As 
it happened, anoth<r éxpedition, ef 2 somewhat cisciler cast, 
with whose history the readers of Zhe Critic are acquainted, 
had anticipated him by a little more than a year,—that of 
H. Somers Somerset, described in his “Land of the 
Muskeg.” It is a singular fact that the northern half of our 
North America presents to the enthusiastic sportsman 
the two regions which are at once the most enticing and the 
most difficult to explore. These are the land of the 
“ muskeg,” or surface swamp, in the northwest, and the 
‘“ barren grounds” in the northeast. It is not easy to decide 
which of these fields of enterprise is the more forbidding. 
The troubles and trials of the muskeg and Rocky Mountain 
region, from which Mr. Somerset and his party barely 
emerged in a draggled, dispirited and half-starved condition, 
with scanty trophies of their hunt, might certainly seem to 
bear away the palm of terrors and perils from the more dis- 
tant field, from which our later solitary explorer returned 
healthy, hearty, and triumphant. But we suspect that the 
difference of results is mainly due to the difference of the 
adventurers in certain points of foresight and good manage- 
ment. 

*_ * * 

The “Barren Grounds” are described by Mr.Whitney as 
‘the most complete and extended desolation on earth.” They 
comprise an area of some 350,000 square miles—that is, as 

; large as the whole of 
France and Italy put 
together,—lying between 
Hudson’s Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean. It is “the 
dwelling-place of no man; 
and its storms and steril- 
ity in its most northerly 
part are withstood the 
year round by no living 
creature save the musk- 
ox.” Here is “the tim- 
berless waste where ice- 
laden blasts blow with 
hurricane and ceaseless 
fury, that bid your blood 
stand still and your breath 
come and go in painful, 
stinging gasps; where 
From Authors’ Portrait Ontaloxue—Oopyright, 1808, rock and lichen and moss 
y Harper & Brothers. Me 
replace soil and trees and 
herbage; and where death by starvation, or freezing, dogs 
the footsteps of the explorer.” On the southwest of this 
region is more endurable country, with occasional pine- 
forests, in which are found the’ wood-bison, the survivors of 
the once innumerable herds of the plains-buffalo. These, 
next to the musk-oxen, were the object of Mr. Whitney’s 
latest “ pilgrimage,” for such, more properly than the subject 
of his former book, his present expedition might fairly be 
styled, both for its hardships and the worse than utter uge- 
lessness of its purpose. 





* * # 


The musk-ox in fact is, as our author clearly shows, one 
of the most harmless and worthless of animals. As its gen- 
eric name (ovidos) indicates, it seems to form the missing 


link between the ox and the sheep. “Its teeth are like: 


those of the sheep, and its feet like those of the ox.” In its 
habits and disposition it more resembles the sheep, It flees 


tapidly from any enemy; but when a herd is overtaken the 


animals form a circle, the weakest inside, and the bulls, or 
rams, facing the foe. Here, if the dogs persist in threaten- 
ing them, they remain, without attempting to charge, till the 
last of the herd is shot down. ‘“ Under such circumstances,” 
the author candidly admits, “the killing becomes as the 
slaughter of domestic animals in a pen.” The flesh of the 
creature is nauseous, and its skin of little value. Science 
could profit nothing by Mr. Whitney’s success. The anatomy 


and the habits of the animal are well known to naturalists, . 


who have also given us the interesting information that its 
range was formerly much more extensive than at present, 
fossils having been unearthed in Siberia and northern Europe ; 
“but it is now not known to exist beyond the Barren 


Grounds and the Arctic Islands” of America. One could. 


wish that this innocent and interesting creature might be 
allowed to exist in this last asylum, subject only to the at- 
tacks of the Arctic wolves and the Indians, which it has thus 
far managed to survive, and exempt from the mortal perils 
of the civilized “arms of precision,” which have in a few 
years swept away the millions of the plains-buffalo. But the 
“forty musk-ox robes,” which our author managed to bring 
away from his hunt of twenty days, have an ominous signifi- 
cance. 
* * & 


Mr. Whitney is well known as one of our best authorities 
on all questions both of field-sports and of athletic games of 
every description, In his present work, except only its luck- 
less purpose, he appears to great advantage. His energy 
and undaunted spirit, in bearing up against obstacles which 
to most men would have been overpowering, must win the 
admiration of every reader. His descriptions of the country 
and the people,—Indians, Hudson’s Bay officers, mission- 
aries, hunters and traders,—are lively and instructive, show- 
ing keen intelligence and sympathy in the writer, and giving 
to his pages, with the narrative of his varied adventures, 
much of the charm of a romance. One can only wish that 
so much intellectual power and positive heroism had not 
been expended for the deplorable anti-climax of slaughtering 
two-score of musk-oxen, and attempting, fortunately without 
success, to shoot one of the very few (only about 150 he 
believes) wood-bison that still linger on the continent. In 
one respect he was more fortunate than his predecessor, Mr. 
Somerset, who did not even once see the object of his hunt, 
the formidable Rocky Mountain “ grizzly,” but merely saw 
his track, discerned his scent (“like the smell of a kennel of 
dogs”) and heard him crashing through the thick bushes 
about thirty yards away. But then he had in his disappoint- 
ment the consoling reflection of having been after the noblest 
game that our continent affords, and done his honest best to 
save men and beasts from its ravages. 

* * * é 

The illustrations of Mr. Whitney’s book deserve special 
notice, not only for their excellence, but also as evidence of 
the energy and resource with which he was in. this and other 
instances prompt to convert a mischance into a benefit. By 
what seemed at the time a most serious misfortune, he lost, 
just at starting, the aid and companionship of his artist friend 
and skilled fellow-traveller, Mr. Arthur Heming, who was dis- 
abled by a fall and had to return home. The author was left 
to go on with only his Indian guides, of whose language he 
understood just five Words. But he had his kodak, and knew 
how to use it. He took, with untiring industry, photographs 
of every scene and every object of special interest which he 
encountered on his way from Edmonton to the Arctic circle. 
Many of these scenes, particularly those in which human and 
animal figures o¢curred, retouched at a later day by the ever 
ready and effective pencil of Frederic Remington, have be- 
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come lively and spirited pictures. Other photographs,—of 
dwellings, woods, and still-life,—are left in their primitive 
simplicity. All are well engraved, and form an attractive 
gallery of pictures, which, with the author’s clear descriptions, 
bring the great Canadian Northland vividly before us as it 
exists, and probably will exist for many years to come. This 
well-illustrated budget of varied and pleasant information is 
the real and sufficient gain which the public will derive from 
Mr. Whitney’s latest volume, and which will make it, despite 
its chapters of aimless butchery, a valued acquisition. 


H. H. 





The Lounger 


AN AMERICAN FIRM of tobacconists advertises a tobacco 
which it calls ‘‘ Arcadia Mixture,” and in its advertisement quotes 
from Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine” the lines, ‘‘ No 
one who smokes the ‘ Arcadia Mixture’ would ever attempt to 
describe its delights,”” signing Barrie’s name to the quotation. 
Now, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Barrie in London this 
summer, and asked him if there was a real ‘‘ Arcadia Mixture.” 
He said there was, but that was notitsname, The tobacco he had 
in his mind when he wrote ‘* My Lady Nicotine” is called ‘‘ the 
Craven Mixture,” and is made and sold bya firm in Wardour 
Street, London. Not only has Mr. Barrie given a world-wide 
reputation to this mixture, but Stevenson has immortalized the little 
shop by making it the scene of Prince Florizel’s latter days. All 
readers of ‘‘ The New Arabian Nights” will remember that the 
dashing Prince, after his fallen fortunes, became ‘* the handsomest 
tobacconist in London,” and this Wardour Street shop was the 
one that Stevenson had in mind. 

ee eae 


HE SPOKE OF IT as being in Rupert Street, which is the next 
street to Wardour; but Mr. Barrie thinks that he either forgot the 
name of the street, or that he did not want to give the exact loca- 
tion. At any rate, he told Mr. Barrie that he meant the shop at 
No. 7 Wardour Street. Wardour Street is not far from Picca- 
dilly Circus, so I wandered around there one day. It is one of 
the most interesting streets in London, being almost entirely given 
over to pawnshops, bric-4.brac and antique furniture shops. No. 
7 is only a few doors from Leicester Square. It is a dingy little 
place, though it does quite a big business. The fact that the 
Craven Mixture is the famed Arcadia Mixture is advertised in the 
window and in little circulars that the obliging proprietor is only 
too glad to give you. I brought a small quantity of the mixture 
to a pipe-smoking friend in New York, who was pleased to get it 
for the sake of its literary associations, but said that for a good, 
comforting smoke he thought that he would stick to his own mix- 


ture, 1f I didn’t mind. 
a ae * 


ANOTHER INTERESTING BIT of literary information that Mr. 
Barrie gave me is that the girl ‘‘ Reddy,” who figures so conspicu- 
ously in the early chapters of ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” was drawn 
from the only child and daughter of Mr. W. E. Henley, whose 
death in 1894, at the age of five years, was not only an inconsol- 
able grief to her parents, but was a cause of sincere sorrow to her 
father’s friends, who were her friends also, She was known 
among her intimates as ‘‘the Emperor.” At the time of her death, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker wrote a memorial poem to her which was pub- 
lished in Zhe Critic under the title ‘‘ To the Emperor, Dead.” 

* + * 


WHEN I WAS in London, two summers ago, Mr. Henley was 
living in a picturesque old house at Barnes on the Thames. He 
has since moved from there many miles in the opposite direction, 
though still in London. His present home is at Muswell Hill. 
The house was originally intended for an inn, but the owner failed 
to get a license and decided to rent it as a dwelling-house. Mr. 
Henley took it, and is very well pleased with the place, though he 
sees no immediate prospect of filling its enormous wine-vaults, 
which now stand empty. The house at Barnes was on low 
ground, and therefore damp. It was just on a level with the 
Street line of St. Paul’s Cathedral; by a curious coincidence, the 
new house is exactly on a level with the top of St. Paul's dome. 

* * * 


THOSE WHO REMEMBER their Thackeray as they should, will 
* recall the story of the portrait of the Pretender—the Chevalier de 
St. George—which Henry Esmond bought from the French painter 
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Rigaud and shipped to England, where it was hung in the draw- 
ing-room of the Esmonds in Kensington as a portrait of Frank 
Esmond, my Lord Viscount Castlewood, It will also be remembered 
that Thackeray speaks of Rigaud's work as being a mere sketch, 
all but the head, and tells how Henry Esmond painted in the uni- 
form of his cousin Frank, so that the Pretender, when he went to 
England in disguise, should be taken for the young soldier, ‘‘ The 
portrait of my lord, in a handsome gilt frame,” says Thackeray, 
‘*was hung up in the place of honor in her ladyship’s drawing- 
room. His jordship was represented in his scarlet uniform of 
Captain of the Guard, with a light brown periwig, a cuirass under 
his ‘coat, a blue ribbon, and a fall of Bruxelles lace,” In the 
light of the foregoing, the following item from a daily paper is 
interesting :— 

‘* Three Stuart portraits by H Rigaud were sold recently in London, 
A three-quarter length James III., the Old Pretender, brought $2350; 
Princess Louise, his sister, $800; and Prince Charles Edward as a boy of 
ten, $250.” 

* * * 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL finds it very difficult to understand 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ extraordinary partiality’’ for Mr. Purcell, the 
biographer of Cardinal Manning. Mr. Purcell ‘‘took great pains 
not to compliment Mr, Gladstone unduly, and he found no words 
sufficient to express his contempt for Home Rule.” Mr, Glad- 
stone is well known not to like those who dissent from his opin- 
ions, and, ‘*‘ although he is slow and stately in showing his wrath, 
his old associates in politics say that there never was a disciplinarian 
with a more relentless memory.” Yet his ‘‘ effusiveness to Mr. Pur- 
cell knows no bounds,” That enterprising gentleman is engaged 
on another Roman Catholic biography, and Mr. Gladstone is going 
to help him, 


* * * 


IN TIMES GONE BY, the artist was called in to make decorative 
‘* tail pieces” to fill out a page when the article preceding fell a 
little short. It is not so to-day. The modern editor calls upon 
the poet rather than the artist to fill up the chinks—perhaps be- 
cause artists are more expensive luxuries than poets, It is this 
substitution of the pen for the pencil, I take it, that has called 
forth the large crop of short poems that dot the tail-ends of the 
magazine pages. They are probably filed away in assorted lots 
according to length and selected by the editor who ‘‘ makes up”’ 
the magazine; otherwise I cannot account for so tiny a ‘‘ poem” 
as ‘‘ Maiden Hair Fern,” which appears in the September Lippin- 
cott’s:— ‘ 

‘* When last we trod these paths, how bare the place. 
Since then the pixies have been making lace.” 


* * * 


DISPLAY HEADLINES give the London Daily Mail quite the 
air of an American newspaper; and I believe it has been deliber- 
ately modelled on the ‘‘ brainy’ and ‘* breezy" papers peculiar to 
this country. That the sensational aspect imparted by the glaring 
headlines does not always beli¢ the text, is clearly shown in its 
cablegrams from America. Under date of Aug.14, for instance, 
its New York correspondent sent this despatch :— 


** Still the heat continues, and the odor of the charnel house reigns 
over the city. From hundreds of decomposing human bodies, and from 
the rotting carcases of horses there exhales a stench that is positively 
sickening. Added to this horror is an epidemic of rabies, Mad dogs 
are running about the streets, and already more than a score of children 
have been bitten. The mortality due to the heat yesterday totals up 85 


*_ * * 


As Mr. HARMSWORTH has not instructed his correspondent 
to be sensational at whatever sacrifice of truth, it will interest him 
to know that this is as gross a perversion of the facts as could 
easily be conceived. Some 1300 horses died in a single week, and 
the contractor who removed their bodies and who ordinarily has 
only 300 to care for in the same length of time, was not as prompt 
as usual in disposing of them; but the ‘‘decomposing human 
bodies” and the ‘‘ epidemic of rabies” are purely fictitious. I 
believe it was the same correspondent that recently converted a 
New York darkey of dusky reputation into an English gentleman, 
in order to score a point against the New York police. It can be 
said for this sort of journalism that it attracts attention. But if 
Mr. Harmsworth aims at anything but sensationalism (and I am 
sure he does), he will have to ‘‘call down” his representative in 
this city. 
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IF ANYONE HAD BOUGHT Lord Leighton’s house and its con- 
tents, immediately after the painter’s death, he would have made 
such a bargain as is seldom thrown in one’s way. They could have 
been had outright for 35,000/, No one bought them, however, 
and the contents of the house have since been sold at auction for 
more than the sum mentioned. The house itself is understood to 
be worth 15,000/., and it is this amount that would have been 
realized by any one of the several persons who thought of accept- 
ing the executors’ offer, but hesitated to do so till it was too 


late. 
ok o * 


I REGRET TO SEE THAT many newspapers have tried to put Mr. 
Lang in the wrong, for objecting to the seizure and exploitation, 
without consent asked or given, of his translation of ‘‘ Aucassin.” 
The Overland Monthly is the latest to take this stand. Incident- 
ally, it characterizes Zhe Critic as a journal published ‘‘ for the 
benefit of the mutual admiration society of hypercritical and ultra- 
sensitive Eastern literary exotics, that revolve around the Constel- 
lation Gilder.” This is a rather dizzy sentence—and a rather dizzy 
charge. I have never before heard of the constellation in question. 
Perhaps it is a discovery of the New Astronomy. The same paper 
is attacked for printing a picture of Mr. Joaquin Miller with credit 
to the 7rzbune but not to The Overland, its real source. ‘‘ Pre- 
sumably the literary mouthpiece of the elect thinks it is no prig to 
prig from a prigger.”’ Indeed, I cannot see that to reproduce an 
Illustration with the consent of the journal in which you find it is 
a ‘‘prig,”’ if you do not happen to know that it appeared orig- 
inally in another periodical. Zhe Critic is always scrupulous in 
the matter of credits, and regrets that it has unwittingly slighted 
its California contemporary. 


* * * 


AS TO THE CONTEMPTUOUS expressions used by 7he Overland 
in speaking of Zhe Critic, 1 can only deplore them. This is a 
time, if ever there was one, when the representatives of literature 
and cultivation in the press should be particularly careful to abstain 
from employing phrases calculated to stir up ill-will between the 
East and West. Zhe Critec itself is notably free from offense in 
this respect; and it is so on principle. Nothing is gained by gen- 
eralizations directed by the people of one section of the country 
against those of another section. The more enlightened among 
us recognize the importance of cultivating friendly relations be- 
tween rival lands. It is not less important, but more so, that 
friendly feelings should exist between the people of all parts of our 


own country. 
. * * 


AN AMUSING AND characteristic letter from ‘‘ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen ” Crouch, who died last week, was printed recently in 
The Westminster Gazette. It was addressed on June 20 to a 
nephew of the composer, living in Liverpool :— 


‘They have announced my death and burial so often that they will 
have to resort to an affidavit (25 cents) to make their swindle appear feas- 
ible even in sensational prints. When the old bard is really about to die 
he will write his own obituary. I went to hear my ‘Green and Gold’ 
played by a military orchestra yesterday, and I am to conduct the orches- 
tra on Monday night and sing, at eighty-nine, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
in public. Proof positive this that your uncle lives. In mental spirits I 
am as bright as ever, but physically I am worn out. My two daughters 
— in the same performance for the whole week. Life exists in the 
old dog yet. Have been writing day and night for a Miss Harper, who 
is ing a book on the song-writers of the century, in which I figure 

cuously, Through all my sickness I have adhered to my practise 
of writing a specific article, music, prose, or poetry, every day, and -per- 
fect the same. Amount of MSS. enormous.” 


* * 


I cuT the following advertisement from the columns of a Lon- 
don daily newspaper :— 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BQUGHT.—Persons wishing to re- . 


ceive full value should apply to the Manufacturing Dentists, Messrs. 
BROWNING, instead of to wardrobe buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return.—Chief Office, 133 Oxford-street, (opposite Berners-st.), 
London. Est. 100 years. 


Do you know what strikes me as the most terrible statement in 
this advertisement ? ‘‘Est. 100 years”! To think that for one 
hundred years a firm of dentists has been selling second-hand 
false teeth to a confiding public, and that such an offence to de- 
cency is carried on by a firm bearing the name of one of England's 
greatest poets! 
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THERE ARE many people, powerful in their generation, whose 
good issues rather in influence than in actual action; and among 
these must be reckoned that gentle spirit that passed away in the 
early days of the present week, the dowager Lady Tennyson. To 
the outside world very little is known of her. Being an invalid al- 
most from the time of her marriage, she mixed but little in society ; 
and the native retirement of the Tennysons kept her even more in 
the shadow. Yet her influence upon her husband's life and poetry 
was considerable. Tennyson had learnt as a boy to reverence peace 
and gentleness in womankind: his own mother was essentially 
tender and sympathetic. Little doubt that the early influences of 
Somersby rectory reasserted themselves when Tennyson came to 
choose a wife. It is said that in his Lincolnshire days he had met 
Emily Sellwood at Horncastle, whither he had made periodical 
journeys to his tutor’s. She was the daughter of a solicitor of that 
town, and niece of Sir John Franklin, the explorer. Her mother 
died young—at the age of twenty-eight,—at a time when Alfred 
Tennyson had not yet gone to the Louth Grammar School, It 
was not till 1850 that they were married. That year, as everyone 
knows, was the most important of Tennyson's life: he married, 
was made Poet Laureate and published ‘‘In Memoriam.” To-day, 
when nearly four years have passed since the poet preceded his 
wife into rest, it seems strange to read of the first comments of his 
friends, upon their introduction to Mrs. Tennyson. Spedding was 
charmed with her, but thought her looking delicate. Such, too, 
was the apprehension of Carlyle, who, after his wont, expressed 
himself with even greater emphasis, but was greatly attracted by 
her gentle and kindly manner. The Tennysons settled first at 
Twickenham, at Chapel House, at the corner of Montpelier Row. 
It was not till 1853 that they moved to the Isle of Wight, and some 
sixteen years later that Aldworth was built. The removal there 
was designed by Tennyson for his wife's advantage, it being held 
that the bracing air would benefit her. Such glimpses as we catch 
from the letters of friends and from the poet’s own allusions are 
full of charm and sympathy. She was full of interest in her hus- 
band’s work, and a true musician. Many of his poems she herself 
set to music; and it will be within the general memory that, at his 
funeral, his ‘‘ Silent Voices"’ was sung to her impressive setting. 
A gentle and a helpfulinfluence, she will be long remembered, one 
is assured, by those who were privileged to know her. 

Of the three founders of the famous Pre-Raphaelite school of 
painting, Mr. Holman Huntisalone remaining. Yesterday evening, 
after a long and very painfulillness, Sir John Millais passed away, 
and with him the most conspicuous representative of a memorable 
movement. He was sixty-seven years old, and had practiced the 
art of the brush from the age of nine, At eleven he was a student 
at the Academy, and when no more than seventeen exhibited at 
Burlington House, his first picture being ‘‘ Pizarro Seizing the 
Inca of Peru.” In 1850 he was associated with Gabriel Rossetti 
and Mr. Holman Hunt in Zhe Germ, and in that and the two 
following years painted his well-known pictures ‘‘ Ferdinand 
lured by Ariel,” ‘‘ Mariana,” ‘‘ The Huguenot” and ‘‘ Ophelia.” 
Ten years later followed ‘‘ The Black Brunswicker,”’ and in 1876 
‘The Princes in the Tower.” These, perhaps, are the most 
generally popular of his works; but space fails to enumerate all 
the many pictures from his brush which have become familiar to 
every British household. Probably no modern painter has en- 
joyed an equal popularity with so wide a range of admirers. He 
was both the artist’s artist and the people’s. Among his friends. 
he was known as a most genial companion and a thorough sports-~ 
man. His presidency of the Royal Academy lasted but for a few 
months; yet he leaves no one to take his place. For he was ac- 
ceptable to all schools, universally respected, a true artist and a 
true man. 

Paris is to have its monument to Verlaine, and M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, the leader of the French impressionist school, is presi- 
dent of the committee appointed to collect subscriptions and to 
arrange for the memorial. In London the movement will be rep- 
resented by Mr. Arthur Symons, the friend under whose kindly 
auspices Verlaine paid his visit to England nearly three years ago. 
I fancy, from the interest taken in Verlaine among Americans, 
that there must be many who would care to subscribe to the 
fund; and it therefore gives me much pleasure to call the attention 
of readers of 7he Critic to the present opportunity. Mr. Symons 

may be addressed at the offices of The Savoy, the periodical which 
he continues to’conduct with success. 

pF ae deal of attention is being attracted to the clever verses 
in techapel dialect which appear every Saturday in the columns 
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of The Daily Chronicle. They are understood to be the work of 
Mr. Barry Pain, who, after resting somewhat upon his oars for 
the last year or two, seems about to fulfil his Cambridge reputa- 
tion as a wit and averse-maker. It is said that Mr. Pain will 
eventually collect these felicitous little trifles into a volume, where 
they ought to be assured a larger popularity. They are much too 
ingenious to be doomed to the butterfly existence of daily jour- 
nalism. 


LONDON, 14 August 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Education 


PROF. JOSIAH DWIGHT WHITNEY of Harvard, who died on 
Aug. 20, was born on 23 Nov. 1819 in Northampton, Mass., and 
graduated at Yale in 1839. He was appointed Professor of Geology 
at Harvard in 1865, and received the degree of LL.D. from Yale 
in 1870, He was one of the foremost geologists of our day. The 
ee wr: D. Whitney of Yale, the eminent philologist, was his 
brother. 


Among the visitors to the University of Washington during the 
early part of this month were Dr. Charles Sprague Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, and 
Mr. William H. Brewer, Professor of Agriculture in Yale Uni- 
versity, both members of the United States Forestry Commission, 
sent out to examine the forests on Government parks and reserva- 
tions and prospective reservations. The results obtained from 
the use of Washington woods in finishing the buildings gained 
their hearty approbation. Dr. Sargent gave a number of valuable 
suggestions about the future care of the University arboretum. 


The latest and probably the best discussion of the question as 
to the tongue in which Christ spoke, is found in, Dr. Arnold 
Meyer's recently published ‘‘ Jesu Muttersprache.” The theory 
that Christ spoke Hebrew was long since exploded, Aramaic hav- 
ing supplanted it long before the close of the Old Testament canon. 
The idea prevalent among the Jesuits, that Latin was the language 
used by Christ, has also been disproved; and the claim of many 
Protestant theologians, that Christ taught in Greek, has likewise 
fallen into disfavor. The late Prof. Delitzsch, however, held that 
Christ spoke a relatively pure Hebrew, which was rigidly taught in 
the schools of Palestine; but Dr. Meyer claims that Christ spoke 
the language of his people, Aramaic, and of this the Galilean dia- 
lect. There were three dialects of this language—the Jerusalem, 
Samaritan and Galilean; in the night of the triple denial, it will 
be remembered, Peter was betrayed by his Galilean speech. The 
exact form of this dialect, in which Christ taught, has been pre- 
served in the so-called ‘‘ Jerusalem Talmud, ” written in the third 
and fourth centuries after Christ, in Tiberias. 
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From an interesting address delivered before the Synod of 
Michigan by Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, it appears that the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is attended by a larger number of Presbyterian 
students than any other American college except Princeton. The 
actual number is at least 475, or one in six of the total enrollment 
at the University. Another pamphlet that has just reached us is. 
a forcible plea rad ‘* Patriotism and Internationai Brotherhood,” 
by Dr. J. B. Angell, the University’s President. 


A complete course in technical designing has been added to. 
the curriculum of the Brooklyn Art School of the Brooklyn Art 
Association and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, A 
two-years’ course of general ornamental drawing will precede the 
teaching of designing for special work—such as wall-papers, car- 
pets, stained-glass, pottery, etc. Among the teachers will be: 
Messrs, J. H. Boston and Walter Shirlaw, and Miss S, G, Coster. 

The Washington Heights Library has applied to the Supreme 
Court of this state for permission to change its name to that of 
the Washington Heights Free Library, for the purpose, it said, of 
availing itself of the grant made by the state for the purchase of 
books, and also to allow it to receive its proportion of the grant 
made by the city to free libraries. The Library has really been 
free for ten years, since the late Mr. J. Hood Wright gave it $100. 
a month on condition that it be free. His widow has kept up this 
grant. Mr. Wright also left a contingent legacy to the Library 
of $100,000, to be paid on the death of his sister. 


Notes 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’s American novel, the serial rights of 
which have been sold for $12,000, will be published in book-form 
by The Century Co, It is called ‘* Captains Courageous,” and the 
scene is laid among the fishing folk of Gloucester, Mass, 

—It is said that we are soon to have a new uniform edition of 
Rudyard Kipling’s complete works. This is pleasant news, but 
some surprise is excited by the further rumor that the publisher of 
this edition will be one who has not heretofore published any of 
Mr. Kipling’s books. . 

—Under the title of ‘‘ Without Prejudice,” the Century Co, 
will publish, this fall, a volume of Mr. Zangwill’s brilliant causerdes 
on men, women and books. The readers of this journal will be 
glad to learn that it will not be necessary to consult the files of 
any periodical, for a term of years, to get the cream of the young 
novelist’s work as an essayist. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke’s new book, in which he gives 
utterance to his theological doubts, will be published by the Mac- 
millan Co, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 





_ Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations., 





Francke’s Social Forces in German Lit- 
erature. Large12mo, $2.00 net. 


Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE: It is a noble contribu- 
tion to the bistory of civilization, and valuable, not 
only to students of German Literature, but to all 
who are interested in the progress of our race. 
It brings out the very points which a thoughtful 
man most desires to have presented, and suggests 
lines of thought into new regions of great value. I 
expect to re-read the whole work this summer, and 
I look forward to it with especial satisfaction. 


Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe. (New 
Edition in one volume.) .12mo0. $2 75 net. 


er ted Constructive Rhetoric. 12mo $1.00 


G. J SmiTu, Colwmbian Untversity, Washington, D 
C.: It is one of the most stimulating and original 
treatments of the subject of rhetoric that I have ever 
seen, The plan is unique and practical, and even 
the style and modes of presentation entertaining. 


Pancoasvs Introduction to English Lit- 
erature. 12mo. $1.25 net. ; 

The Nation: The style is interesting, the conce 
tion broad and clear, the biographical details nicely 
subordinated to matters more important, and, as 
we said of the book in its earlier form, not even the 
dullest pupil can study it without feeling the his- 
torical and logical continuity of English literature 


Thomas’s Practical German Grammar. 
12mo,. $1.12 net. 

H. STaRR CUTTING Professor in University of Cht- 

cago; ‘his work isin my opinion an vaey fran the 

line of guides for elementary instruction in German. 





Williame’s Geographical Biclogy. 8vo. 
$2.80 net. 


N. 8. SHALER, Professor in Harvard University; I 
know of no other text-book which is ao well adapted 
to the end it seeks to attain, which is toshow the 
student the development of animals in the suc- 
cessive ages of the earth's history, and to him 
the principles which have controlled the ongoing. 


Paulsen’s Introduction to Philosophy. 
8vo. $3.50 net. 
Joun E RUSSELL, Professor in Williams College: 1 
know of no work which is 80 well adapted to awaken 
the minds of young students in philosophy and give 
them insight and right direction of thought. 


Gillet’s Elementary Algebra. 12mo. Half 
an. $1 35 net, 


roan. 

J. B, Cort, in Boston University: 1 am 
pleagced to see that the author bas had the purpose 
to introduce the student to the reason for the 
methods of Algebra, and to avoid teaching that 
which must be unlearned when the student moves 
on into higher studies. 

E. L, RIGHARDS, Professor in Yale University: If I 
bt teaching Algebra, I should certainly give it a 

al. 


Gillews Euclidean Geometry. 12mo. Half 
roan. $1.25 net. ’ 


READY SOON. 


Hertwig's General Principles of Zo- 
ology. Translated by GEORGE WILTON FIELD. 
vO, 


Martin’s The Human Body. Advanced 
Course. (New and snlarged clita: Svo. 

Perkine’s Outlines of Electricity and 
Magnetism. 12mo. 


New Educational Catalogue and List of Books in General Literature free on application, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


- NEW YORK. 
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The Critic 


—Dr. van Dyke’s well-known ‘Story of the Other Wise 
Man ” has been tfanslated into a foreign tongue, under the title 
**la le@a:d dy Katriem ma:¢"’—which our readers will, of course, 
fail to recognize as the phonetic French spelling of ‘‘ La Légende 
The title-page of the pamphlet merely 
states that the story is given ‘‘en transcription phonétique par 
The name of the author is not 


—Mr. Andrew Lang's long-expected biography of John Lock- 
hart will be published by the Messrs. Scribner in the fall. 
be interesting to see if the biography of Lockhart will be as absorb- 
ing a work as Lockhart’s own biography of Scott. 

—A new and complete edition, in eight volumes, of the works 
of J. M. Barrie, including his latest books, ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvie’ 
and ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” is announced by the Messrs. Scribner. 
It is to be called the Thistle Edition, and will be printed by De 
Vinne from new plates, and illustrated with sixteen photogravures. 
Each volume will be provided with a preface by the author. What 
Mr. Barrie says of the edition is significant :—‘‘ This is the only 
American edition of my books produced with my sanction, and I have 
special reasons for thanking Messrs. Scribner for its publication ; 
they have let it be seen by this edition what are my books, for I 
know not how many volumes purporting to be by me are in circu- 
lation in America which are no books of mine.” 


—Mr. Hugh Thomson has finished the illustrations to the reprint 
of Somerville’s ‘‘ Chase,” which Mr.George Redway will publish in 


It will 


—*‘‘Sister Jane”’ is the title of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s most 
ambitious novel, which is announced for publication by Messrs. 
It treats of life in the South before the 
War, and those who have read it believe that ‘‘ Sister Jane” will 
stand side by side with ‘‘ Uncle Remus” as an original creation. 
Another agreeable announcement is that of ‘‘ The Story of Aaron, 
so-called, the Son of Ben Ali,” a sequel to ‘‘ Little Mr, Thimble- 
finger,”’ which will be illustrated by Mr. Oliver Herford. 


—Messrs, A. C. McClurg & Co, have issued a list of books on 
the money question, with short descriptive notes of the scope of 


—The Joseph Knight Co. of Boston announces for publication 
on Sept. 15, ‘‘ Bacon vs, Shakspere,”” by Edwin Reed, with illus- 
trations and a facsimile of the cover of one of Bacon's MS, vol- 
umes, recently discovered. Mr. Reed is a member of the New 
York Shakespeare Society and a well-known supporter of the 


—The novel-reading world is in a flutter of expectation over the 
forthcoming publication of Mr. du Maurier’s new novel, ‘‘ The 
Martian,” which will be begun in the October HarZer’s. It is said 
that, notwithstanding the fame and fortune that ‘‘ Trilby”’ has 
brought to him, Mr. du Maurier will not allow that book to be named 
Not that he despises his fascinating heroine, but 
because he is weary and disgusted with unpleasant features con- 


—The Messrs. Harper will publish in September a new edition 

of ‘‘ Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities,” 

f edited by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, The first edition of this 
Dictionary was published fifty years ago, and was not, we need 

Dr. Charles Anthon was the 
first editor, and, excellent as was the work when it left his hand, 
the importance of recent archzological researches has made a new 
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—The following books are announced by Messrs. Harper & 
Bros., for publication in September :—*‘ History of the German 
Struggle for Liberty,” by Poultney Bigelow; Curtis's ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History,” Volume II.; ‘* Literary Landmarks of Venice,” 
by Laurence Hutton; ‘‘ With My Neighbors,’ by Margaret E, 
Sangster; ‘‘ The Old Infant, and Similar Stories,” by Will Carle- 
ton; ‘* Modern Greek Mastery,” by T. L. Stedman, A.M., M.D.; 
‘* Shakespeare the Boy,” by William J. Rolfe; ‘‘Aspects of Fiction, 
and Other Ventures in Criticism,’’ by Brander Matthews; ‘* Rick 
Dale,” by Kirk Munroe; ‘‘ Lyell’s Geology ” (new edition); 
‘* Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 1816-1860,” by Charles H, 
Haswell; and *‘ Impressions and Experiences,” by W. D. Howells, 


—M. Zola’s ‘‘ Rome” has been placed on the Index Expurga- 
torius, 

—An unusually interesting series of literary biographies and 
recollections is announced by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. It will 
include Mr. C. K. Shorter’s much-discussed volume on ‘* Charlotte 


‘Bronté ani Her Circle,” Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ The Story 


of My Life,” Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s Recollections, and the Recol- 
lections of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. It would be hard to im- 
agine a more attractive series of its kind. The first to appear will 
be Mr. Shorter’s Bronté, and it is likely that all will be published 
during October, . 


—Benoni Irwin, the well-known portrait painter of this city, 
was drowned near Willimantic, Conn., on Aug. 25. 


—The funeral of Sir John Millais, the late President of the Royal 
Academy, took place at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Aug. 20, 
The pallbearers were Lord Rosebery, the Marquis of Granby, 
Lord Wolseley, Sir Henry Irving, Sir George Reid, President of 
the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Lord Carlisle, William 
Holman Hunt and Phillip Hermogenes Calderon. The floral trib- 
utes included wreaths from Queen Victoria, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Princess Louise, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, Mr. and Mrs, Glad- 
stone, Sir William Vernon Harcourt and Lady Harcourt, the 
Royal Academy, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. Pinero and 
many others. Among those present at the services were Mr. 
Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the United States Navy, and 
Lieut.-Commander W. S. Cowles, United States Naval Attaché, 


—Humperdinck, the composer of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,” has 
bought a beautifully situated castle, formerly the property of the 
Prince of Waldeck. A few years ago Humperdinck was a poor 
teacher and. newspaper critic. 





Publications Received 


Allport, F, The Eye and Its Care. 

* Au Fait.” Social Observances. §:. F 
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Bray, C. The King’s Revenge. $1; rr D. Appleton & Co. 

Campbell, F. Theory of National and International Bibliography. 


n: Library Bureau, 
Cole, W. M. When Coinage of Silver Is Free, oc. Boston: Mathews Pub’g Co. 
Fairplay. What Is an Honest Dollar? sc. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
Farmer, Lydia H. The Science of Living. Cleveland, O.: Author. 
Frederic, Harold. March Hares. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co. 
Geary, Sir W. N., Bart. A Lawyer's Wife. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Labiche et Martin, Moi. Ed. by B. W. Wells. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Lindsey, W. Cinder-path Tales, §. Boston : Co nd & Day. 
McVey, F. L. The Populist Movement. soc. acmillan Co. 
Munro, J. ‘The Story of Electricity. D. Appleton & Co. 
Scollard, Clinton. Skenandoa. §:. Clinton, N. Y.: Author. 
Scott, J.G. How to See the Point. rsc. New York: 154 West 35th Street. 
Shelburn, R. Our Humor. $3.50. New York : Cclumbia Book Co. 
Shinn, G. W. Some Modern Substitutes for Christianity. s6c, Thomas Whittaker. 
Smith, F.C. A Lover in Homespun. Henry Altemus, 
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SCRIBNER’S FALL EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the University of Strasbourg. Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Missouri, from the Fifth French Edition, revised and enlarged. ‘With bibliography. 8vo, $2.50 me. 

The leading authorities are unanimous in declaring this to be the most satisfactory text-book of the history of philosophy for college classes yet published, and 
mention among its many marks of excellence: The clearness and precision of its style, the condensed and simple character of exposi:ion, the completeness with which 
it movers 0 whole field-uf philosophy, the absence of undetined technical terms, the impartiality of treatment and the soundness of criticism concerning doubtful or 
disputed points. 

° It wnine 630 pages—184 do voted to Greek Philosophy, 100 devoted to Philosophy of the Middle Ages, 318 devoted to Modern Philosophy, and 28 pages to Bibli- 
ogtaphy and Index. ‘ 

PROF. WILLIAM ¥AMES says :—‘' From its size, ite clearness, its proportion, it is adapted better for an ordinary college text-book than any extant general 
History of Philosophy " 

PROF. GEORGE M DUNCAN, of Yale, says :—\ regard it as the best geae volume history of Philosophy covering the whole field and adapted to the needs of 
beginners, thus far published, It is characterized by German thoroughness of scholarship and French lucidity uf exposition. 1 predict for it extensive use asa text-buok 
for classes in the history of philosophy, and as a compendium of its subject for the use of the general reader. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


A series of 5 volumes containing a Connected History of the United States from the Discovery of America to the present day, divided into five 
distinct epochs, each of which is treated by a writer of eminence and of special authority in this field, The volumes are sold: separately, 
and each contains Maps and Plans, Each, 12mo, $1.25. 

The [iddle Period. By Joun W. Burcgss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science and International Law in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Jn Press. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction. By the same author. 


Previous Volumes. The Colonial Era. By Gzorcs P. Fisner, D.D., LL.D. 
The French War and the Revolution, By Pror. WitttaM M. Stoang, Ph.D. 
The Making of the Nation, By General Francis A. WALKER. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 











By Gzorcz Groom RoBERTSON, late Greek Professor University By GzorGE Groom RoBERTSON. Edited from Notes of the Lec- 
College, London. Edited from Notes of the Lectures delivered at tures delivered at the College, 1870-1892. By C. A. Foley Rhys 
the College, 1870-1892. By C. A. Foley Rhys Davids. (Uni- Davids. (University Series.) 12mo, $1.00 net. 


versity Series.) 12mo, $1.00 met. THE ENGLISH NOVEL 
Being a short sketch of its history from the earliest times to the ap- 
SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS : pearance of Waverley. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of Mod- 
By Prof. F. L. Boas. Oxford 12mo (University Series), $1.50 net. ern Literature at University College, Liverpool. 12mo, $1.25 mét.. 
The relation of the writings to their sources, their technique and general im- Contents: 1.—The Romance and the Novel. II.—The Elizabethan Age: Euph- 
port, and their points of contact with the literature of their own and earlier times, | yes, I11.—The Elizabethan Age: Sidney and Nash IV.—The Romance of the 
engage the author’s attention. The Rise of the English Drama is clearly sketched, | Seventeenth Century. V.—The Beginnings of the Modern Novel. VI,—Richardson 
while Shakspere's kinship to his predecessors is given much greater prominence | and Fielding. VII.—The Novels of the Eighteenth Century. VIII.—The Revival of 
than is usual. i Romance. Sx —The Novel of Domestic Satire: Miss Burney, Miss Austin, Miss 
cen Cane ee CIVILAZ ATION ouneia THE MIDDLE AGES 
By BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard ' 
College. Seventh edition. 12mo, 316 pages, $1. m4 Especially in its Relation to Modern Civilization. By. 
GrorGE BurRTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale Univer- 


It has been frequently said that the washing & English has practically been - 
puton a new baebe through the influence ot Barrett Wendell. A glance at the sity. 8vo, 463 pages, $2.50. 
courses in English offered at all of the larger institutions will show at once how PROF. YOHN FISKE.—"1 have read Professor Adams’s book with t 


they have been reorganized within the last two or three years al. ng the lines laid care, and with deep interest. It is a master! fece of work, and fil's a place 
down by Professor Wendell in his lectures given before the Lowell Tostitute, in 1691, which no other book in English supplies. To the student approaching the subject 
— Batioh Contpostt arranged for use in the form of a text-book under the | of medizeval history it is indispensable.” 
le ** composition.” 2 tt 

Within the time which has intervened, six editions of this work have been | pest of Soc a Mil be phone ye nde a wie Fmt og heed pron oo wg 
exhausted. The new (Seventh Edition) contains notes and cugmeatione to teachers, | ‘fact book’ with mere events and dates badly recounted. Mr. Adams is not only 
showing the method of instruction followed by Professor Wendell in his courses at udicious, but he can put his meaning simply. It is the best European hi 
Bervesd. k yet produced on your side, for the purpose it was intended to meet, as far 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS —— Nor doI know any French or German book as good anywhere near 


An Introduction to Moral Philosophy. By J. H. Mum- LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE 
HEAD, M.A. 12mo0, 240 pages (University Series), $1.00 net, is 
Let it at be said, then, that the want which all the teachers of moral By WILLIAM MINTO, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of Logic in. 
at once > " : - : " 
hilosophy have long deplored, of some book which they can place in the hands of the University of Aberdeen. With diagrams. 385 pages, $1.25 
nners, now no longer can be alleged. Mr. Muirhead has supplied that want. net, 
In the first place, the work is conceived, and, throughout, is written in an eminently PROF. G. H. PALMER, of Harvard.—‘‘\t is a charming book, inapt as the 
philosophical spirit ; next, whether the views set forth be right or wrong, they are | adjective woula ordinarily seem for describing a logical treatise. Rarely does 
views with which the student must be made uainted if he is to have any critical | one find within so short a compass such ample learning, lucid arrangement, cap- 
knowledge of ethical science; and, finally, the book covers exactl e right | tivating style, subservience to readers’ needs, Every pare is stam: with the in- 
ground, and directs attention to the really important points.” 7he Academy. dividuality ot the writer and with the reality of the subject with which he dea's ” 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. Each volume 16mo, 50 cents xe/, 








‘The object of this series is to provide a set of historical 1s of aco ient size and at a very moderate price, combining the virtues of the eral histories- 
with those of scattered ‘‘ epochs” or “ periods,” many of which are in existence. Each part is complete in itself, but the volumes will be carefully fitted to each other, so 
that the whole will form a single continuous history of England The volumes are written by resident members of the University of Oxford, actively engaged in teaching 
in the Final School of Modern History. 

The Making of the English Nation. B.C. 55—A.D. 1135. By C. G. Roperr- | King and Baronage. A.D. 1138-1328. By W. H. Hutron, B.D., Fellow and 
son, B.A., Fellow of All Soul's College. Ready. ‘utor of St. John’s College. Aeady. 
Vv. King and Parliament; A.D. 1603-1714. By G. H. Waxezine, M.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose College Ready. 
lil, The Hundred Years War: A.D. 1328-1485. By C. W. C. Oman, Editor | IV. England and the Reformation; A.D. 
of the Series. /n Press. M.A., Late Scholar uf New College. /n Press. 
VI. The Making of the British Empire; A.D. 1714-1832. By A. Hassatt, 
M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ College, /# Press. 


1485-1603. By G. W. Powsgks, 





A Descriptive Text Book Catalogue and Circulars of the various Books will be sent to any address upon request, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON’S, 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, - - = = = NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE BOOKMIAN. 


September No., Now Ready, Contains : 


By Robert H. Sherard. 

Henry James. A Critical Sketch. By Annie Macdonnell. 

Reviews of New Books by “J. S. of Dale,” S. Weir Mitchell, Richard 
Le Galliene, Edmund Gosse, Henry Seton Merriman, Edward Benson, 
Robert Cameron Rogers, Anna Fuller, etc., etc, 

An English Interview with Jeannette L. Gilder. 

The Religion of Robert Louis Stevenson. By W. J. Dawson. 

Poetry by John B. Tabb, Gelett Burgess, Bliss Carman, and others. 

Portraits of Henry James, Robert Louis Stevenson, Robert Burns, 
Gelett Burgess, Jeannette L. Gilder, etc., etc. 


The Late Edmond De Goncourt. 


A Story by Ian Maclaren. 


the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
The Burns Centenary. 


THE BOOKIIAN, = 
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Ilustrations by Clifton Johnson of the scenes and characters in “ Beside 


A Bibliography of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS-STANDS. 


151 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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AUTHORS * with new or rejected Book mss. can secure 
y and effective publication by addressing 
ROBERT L. WEED, Treasurer, 114 Filth Ave., New York City. 


THE OPEN COURT 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE, 
Yearly $1.00. Single numbers sc. 
Special features of the current year. 

A Pilgrimage to Beethoven. By RICHARD WAGNER. 

English Secularism. A Confession of Belief. By 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 

The Rel ween of the Veda and Buddhism. A Study in 
the nate = Religion. By Prof. HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG, Kiel, Germany 

Doctur Luther. By Gustav FREYTAG 

Tae Saar of the Devil. By Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
(With Lilustrations), 

An Introduction to the Study of Wthaclogions Juris- 
prudence By the late Justice ALBERT H. Post, 
of Bremen, Germany, founder of Ethnologicai 
Jurisprudence. 


Send for sample copy, and catalogue of other publications, 
tree upon application, 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


RARE BOOK BARGAINS. 


Colonial Records. 16 vols, $ 
Longteliow, Courtahi ~ Miles Standish. Ist edition 
Ledger Alinanac (Phila), 1870-1896 
yoy Be 8 Commentary s yols., sheep” 
oli Synopsis. 5 vols., tolio 
Carey, Rate of Wages 
Couet Key to North American Bird 
Voy: and Travels. 2 vols, Ato. 

Prescott’s S Pern vols., 1s 
Prescott's Phill] the Second. § vols. 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. 
Jarwin’s Botanic Garden, 2 vols. 
Vitringa in Toosime. 2 vols., folio 
Anderson, Modern Horsemanship 
Kdgeworth, Practical Segoe, 2 vols,” 
Von ss case America and American People | 

35 The Ancient City . 
aibbon @ Hebrew Wife . 
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What tite * Silas Wright 


I param, ife of Stephen Girard : 

Ewbank’s Hydraulics. 34 mor, 

YE OLDE BOOKE MART, 
133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 











To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is “the first Zigerary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not desl in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the-arts. 





The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 


Edited (since or’ ty J: B& J. L. 


“The most ners ae of literary cr iti- 
cism in the country.”—Springfield Republican. 

** You maintain a high and impartial standard 
of criticism, and have brought out the talent of 
new and excellent writers.”—Zdmund Clarence 
Stedman. 


10 cts, acopy. $zayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 


‘*ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 

A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. C, Stedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M, Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 

bags "s Monthly says :—** The greater num- 
ber of these sel will pare favorably, 


for grace and freedom of style, with the best 
work of the best modern critics and essayists.”’ 


ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


** AUTHORS AT HOME’”’ 

Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 
The Critic.) 

“The high tone of the volume * * * is 
worthy of the highest praise.”—/ournal of Com- 
merce. 

Cloth, $1.50 
Large-paper edition rt 100 copies, $5. 


“ Bam igin 2 A: The Rise and Prog- 
of a Popular Novel ’’ 


An ‘Genet pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover, 


**Even though Mr. du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby’— 
now the most Spier novel of the da’ “pon 
not be secure of lasting fame, _—e 

the treasury ofa 








bilophie 


2. made ’ 
$0 ne epee far 81 


THB CRITIC COo., 
287 Fourth Ave, New York 
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A FINE 
SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINE. 


The first really adequate account of 
the great Olympian Games at Athens, in 
which the Americans carried off so many 
of the honors, appears in SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE for September. When the 
games were first arranged, the publishers 
engaged Rufus B. Richardson, an Amer- 
ican long resident in Athens, to attend 
and write a full account of the events, 
Corwin K. Linson, the artist, was sent 
from New York to study the sports and 
the people. The result of this co. 
operation appears in the September 
issue » the pictures are true and the fig- 
ures of the athletes are portraits. 

For many years Mr. Brander Matthews 
worked with H.C. Bunner as a literary 
partner. This sketch of the life of Puck's 
editor is therefore an intimate one. Mr. 
Matthews tells of Bunner’s first editorial 
work and of the man as his friends knew 
him, 

The best travel articles printed for 
years are Mr. Jaccaci’s accounts of his 
journeyings in untravelled Spain, “On 
the Trail of Don Quixote.” They are 
vivid pictures of the people by an ob- 
server who found pleasure in the associa- 
tion. The illustrations by Vierge are in 
perfect harmony with the artistic spirit of 
the text. 

A lover of sport and of nature, Mr. 
Frederic Irland has discovered an “ Un- 
touched American Wilderness,” perhaps 
the only one still unspoiled. This forest 
of the Maritime Province preserves its 
perpetual youth, and this article upon it, 
with many pictures, is most alluring. 

It is so comparatively seldom that one 
sees nowadays a magazine article illus- 
trated by wood-engraving that Mr. Frank 
French’s little study of “ Country Roads” 


‘|is more of a novelty than it would have 


been a few years ago, and the bicycle has 
made a new interest for country roads. 
Mr. French draws the pictures, engraves 
them himself, and writes the text. 

We have had wood-engraving and 
“process,” but the tendency is towards 
facsimile reproducing, and the Septem- 
ber frontispiece is a new step in this 
direction. One of Mr. E. H. Blashfield’s 
decorations as here given is a bright bit 
of color. 

The most powerful short story (it might 
be called a social study) which has been 
written for many a day, ‘“ Cunliffe,” by 
Mary Tappan Wright, is printed in this 
issue. 


SCRIBNER'’S 
MAGAZINE 


for September is ready this morning. 
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Prescribed for 1897 
Examinations 
irs yt mae S “AS 
YOU LI by Prof. Bar- 
rett Wench i arvard Uni- 
versity, and Prof. William I yon 
Phelps, of Yale University, $0 60 


DEFOE’S “HISTORY OF 
THE PLAGUE IN LONDON,” 
by Prof. Carpenter, of Columbia 
College....... ssedisvsevees $0.75 


IRVING'S “TALES OF A 
TRAVELER,” by Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews, of Columbia Col- 
lege. ..-.cccerecsccccesrecs $1 00 


GEORGE ELIOT’S “SILAS 
MARNER,” by Prof. Robert 
Herrick, of the ~———e of 
Chicago....0. seccscceccees 0.75 


SHAKESPERE’S ‘“* MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE,” by Prof. 
Francis B. Gummere, of Haver- 
ford College......+++.++e6+ $0.60 


MACAULAY’S “LIFE OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON,” by Prof. 
Huber G. Buehler, of the Hotch- 
kiss School,........-.se0e0+ $o. 50 





MACAULAY’S “‘ ESSAY ON 
TuULTON,” by Prof James G. 
Croswesll, of the Brearly —— 


MILTON'S ‘“ L’ALLEGRO, 
hi PENSEROSO. Comus and 
Lycidas,” by Prof. William P. 
‘Trent, of the University of the 
South. .eseessees Peesrecvocs $0.75 


Longman’s English Classics. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. invite the attention of 
teachers to the Series of English Classics, edited by George Rice Car- 
penter, A.B., Prof. of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
College, several new volumes of which are just ready, 


The Series is designed for class use in secondary schools in accord- 
ance with the system of study recommended and outlined by the National 
Committee of Ten, and in direct preparation for the uniform entrance 
required in English, now adopted by the principal American colleges and 
universities. 


Some of the best scholarship of the country has been secured to edit 
the volumes, and so far as the books have already gone into the hands of 
teachers, they have called forth unstinted praise. 


The uniform and durable binding, the good paper and type, and the 
nature of the books themselves, also contribute to render them unusually 
desirable for schools and other libraries. Teachers are invited to apply 
for a descriptive circular, with some critical opinions of this series, 
together with special terms for class introduction, which may now be had. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WEBSTER'S‘‘FIRST BUN- SHAKESPERE’S ‘A MID- 


KER HILL ORATION,” by SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAN,” 
Prof. Fred N. Scott, of the Uni- by Prof. George P. oe, of 
versity of Michigan........ $0.60 Met vard University... 60 


o6heeneeenennesenneannnseenannne an 
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Prescribed jrenae! het 1898 
nations 
aie ** PARADISE 
Lost. *by Prof. Edward Ever. 
ett Hale, Jr., of Union College, 


$o.50 


LEY PAPERS,” by Prof. D. O. 


BOMOGL. b.00s006 sadsn sesdees $0.60 


. Jordan, of § 


COLERIDGE’'S “RINE O 
THE ANCIENT MARINER.” 


, 


ie Prof. Herbert Bates, of the 
n 


iversity of Nebraska, 


SOUTHEY'S 


NELSON,” by Prof. tdwin L. 


“LIFE OF 


Miller, of the Engiewood High 
CHOOL. ..- cecsee vecvcceces 80.75 


ALSO READY 


SCOTT'S ‘‘ WOODSTOCK,” 


by Prof. Bliss Perry, of the Cx 1 
lege of New ean tniiemauen bocsenes 81.0 


“SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
Stowell, of the paetery Latin 
GOLDSIITH'S “ VICAR OP 

) ho ~*~ re by Prof Mary 
th College, 

$0.75 


2 








MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


For Classes in English Literature, Supplementary Reading, Grammar, etc. 
EDITED BY EMINENT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SOHOLARS. 
Each volume contains a Sketch of the Author's Life, Prefatory and very full Explanatory Notes, etc., ete, 


Single Numbers, paper covers, 32 to 64 pages, e 


NO. 164-165-166. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Condensec 
167. LONGFELLOW'S VOICES OF THE NIGHT. $ 


- HAW 


THORNE’S WONDER BOOK, octoctes tales. ies, 
69. DE QUINCEY'S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. = ie. MACAULAY" ef Tire. OF JOHNSON, 
O17. 172. GEORGE ELIOT’s SILAS MARNER, -* 179-180. DEFOE'’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. Adapted for use 
173. RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER, AND in Schools, by Peter Parley 
AM Pe! OF LEE AND HER SEVEN | “ 190-100-108, WYKES'S SHAKESPEARE READER. 


174-175, 
complete tales. 


MACVANE—WORKING PRINCIPLES OF *POLITICAL ECONOIY, 
In a new and practical form. A book for beginners. By 8. M. Maeva, Fi pane of History in Harvard 
College. 82 pages, 12mo, mailing price, $1.05. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 45 & 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. “16 RUSKIN'S OF KINGS TREASURES, First half of 
RAMe AN 
177. RUSKIN'S OF QUEENS’ GARDENS, Second half The Intellectual and Moral ote 
ment of the Child. 


By GABRIEL seapesoia ia $ Wanner by neces 
E. WILSON ° 


WOND ATS. 
IRVING'S TALES OF A TRAVELER, Eight 


MAILING PRICES, 


RECENT NUMBERS. 


Le 
“ 185-186, (Bou SUTHEN'S LIFE oF NELSON. (Double Num- 
ber.) Somewhat condensed. 
Others in preparation. 
LITICAL ECONOM. 











THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 








SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


MUL s cancccbane deghensaeshdcheoegsone coviesnsteenhsests oe 12| The Psycholo of Number. 
Single Numbers (Nos. 127, 132, 133, 134, 150, 151, 153, rie 178) bound im bOArAS. .... 2.2006 ceeccerccceececs 20 y sy 


Double Numbers, 76.00 168 Hawes; {0 COCA... «600006000. s0cnsewseeo cccvcerceecectccccccccces coosecercceses 24 
Triple Numbers DOUNA IM ClOG....05..ccccccscce scvevecsvewserccsecceecsoenes socevecseoescesseccccencs -- 36 


By J. A. MCLELLAN and Joun Dewey . 


Teaching the ren 
By B. A. HiInspaLz, LL.D. ° 


. 


° a He 8 GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. Part Herbart’s ABCof dioica 
By WILLIAM J. EoxorrF, Ph. D., Pd.D. 


ee of ag School System of 
nta 


By G. W. — LL. D., anpanee of maNERER, 
Daten, Canada... 





IN PREPARATION, 


States 


anus. COURSES OF STUDY IN 
arris. 


$1.50 


1.00 


1.50 


1,50 


1.00 


Parone, LOGIC FOUNDATIONS Fd Geenarren, by Wil- 
iam T. Harris, A. 
minlicke of Edueati on. 
\ND SCHOOL METHODS, by J. Baldwin. JONANNOT’s 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
Edition. FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL 
Work, by J.L. Hughes THE ART OF TEACHING, 
den. COMENIUS’s DIDACTICA eae 


Com- 


ee MANAGEMENT 
Revised 


Send for especial catalogue of pedagogical books. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








A 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, EDITED BY PRINCIPLES 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, of Harvard University. wy ra 

by Paul H. 
Book! Rhymes and Jingles. 100 pages é . 26 cts. by Wm. 7. 
Book /! Fables and Nursery Tales. 142 pages - 86 cts, 
Book /i1 Fairy Stories and Classic Tales. 265 pages . 46 cts. 
Book 1V Masterpieces of Literature. 303 pages - 56 cts. New Yerk, 
Book V Masterpieces of Literature, 359 pages . 66 cts, 
Book VI Masterpieces of Literature. 367 pages - 76 cte. 


nll be seri the whole so a th ating, f fro; fom the earllest anadie = rh to the most 

no os u e 6 80 captiv: m c bs yme C) 

select and noble productions chroniclers wound Oarenee larence Stedman, 
When it is stated that the se 


of the 


May be ordered of booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


°c edited by Charles iat ten cee is unnecessary.— 
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"McLean Seminary for Girls. 


The Critic 





Number 758 








noe, 





EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Harttord, Conn, Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 


City advantages for culture and study. Experienced teachers. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








Waterbury, Connecticut. 


T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN cn pester yo AND DAY |- 


SCHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 23rd, 1896. Twenty- 
second year. The Rev. Francis . Russell, Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





Gonene Preparatory. E a Bs Courses. French,German, 
Art, Music. Rev. McLean, Simsbury, Conn, 








MASSACHUSETTS 






















CHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston), 
ASHLL SHMINARY =o YOUNG 
Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the following points fn its methods: 

lat. Its special care of health, 
urse supervising work, diet, and exercise; ABUND- 
ANT FOOD IN GOOD VARIETY, AND WELL COOKED; early and 
wes, agen | a fine & mnasium, furnished a: Dr. Sargent of 
bowlin ay — \oinemeameed bath; no regular or 
| eal examinations, 
2d, Its broadly p fanned 6 sonree of stu aay, 
Boston oroaientiy both necessitates and helps to furnish the 
best of teachers, including many specialists; with one hun- 
dred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four years’ 
course; IN SOME THINGS EQUAL TO COLLEGE WORK; IN OTHERS, 
PLANNED RATHER FOR HOME AND WOMANLY LIFE. Two stud- 
ies required and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
n electives. One preparatory year. Special students ad- 
if eighteen years or over, or graduates of high 


schoo 
3d. Its homelike air and characte 
Training in selt- government, limited number (man 
clined every fail tor lack of room), personal qverignt in . 
its, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comfo 








4th. Its handiwork and other upsonal departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific hing of Cooking, Millinery, 
ao Catting, Business omen, Home Sanitation, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M,. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 























NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Ap 





HE MISSES TIMLOW, NUTLEY, N, J. 
CLoversipE, Boarding School for Girls, mane New 
Refers to Bishop Starkey. Address Miss E. W. TIMLOW. 











NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
S Under the direction of BisHop DoANs. 26th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
ie eae Lara ect YF Sele Sart: 
ge eae oF War 


at Rivervie 
Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


bending fon SEPTEMBER 1st TO May Ist. The faculty 

@ foremost artists and instructors of America, 
it A ‘be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
laim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
asth year. Primary and Advanced Classes, Preparation 
for all Colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 
September 30, 1896. 
rs. SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 








55 West 47th St. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


AVE YOU a dengiter to educate and send to school ? 
H Then ask for a circular from MME. H. CLERC, 4315 
Walnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WALT AT ay SCHOO. “ 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., 5 
For Girls, Lime Facet est private my An. ci 
Boarding and 4d h year. Academic, Sohege Prepara- 
tory and Musi ‘Dept For illus. cat. and Tels. address 
Dr. and Mrs, James R. DANFORTH. 











8&4 Delaware Avei:ue, Buffalo, New York, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. ©. F. Hartt, Principal. 





New Yor«, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
seater Osa a Pas ca Weak 
and a half hours from New York. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
For nutans Co nee ae i “and bea 
tifully locat located on Hudson Rieer, cae equine Point. For 
catalogue address 8. C. JONES, C.E., Supeniatendent, 








HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 684 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 
FOR SALE—A collection of 550 pieces of Pottery, 


bo Cloths, etc., personally collected present 
from Inca ‘Graves ie Peru and of 
Medellin, Colo 


Box x St ho J. 








MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
RYN MAWR ‘a 
Preparatory to Bryn awr College. 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, rm Mav Within ws 
ears more than fifty pu i ee entered B 
awr College from this Certificate adm’ ts 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 


both General and Coll Shy tory Courses. 
Fine, Late = stone buildin acres beautiful 
grounds. Forcircular, address the Secretary. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN GERTIIAN, 


Kleine Anfange. 


By ALBERTINE KasB, of the Teachers’ ey os New 
York. Itisa vat panes prepared for begin- 
ners. Numerous illustrations are given. No 
work of the kind has ever been published before, 
and it is superior in many waystothe dull and 
difficult books now in use for beginners, children 


especially. German songs for children are at 
the end of the yomnee. amine acopy. It will 
speak for itse 


7% Cents. 


Complete catalogue on lication. For sale b 
all booksellers, or posepald. Sa receipt of price nd 
the publisher, 


WILLIAI1 R, JENKINS, 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—La/est United States 
Government Food Keport. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


RPErEn 6s ait 


eming 


ay 


is one of the strongest machines 

made, is difficult to get out of 

order, and easy of adjustment.” 
—Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


Examine the 
New Model Number... 





‘Wyckoff, Seamans & 
327 B’ way, New York 








THE CHURCH’S 
ONE FOUNDATION. 


By REV. B. F. BARRETT. 
Thirty refreshing and helpful discourses filled 
with the thought and spirit of uae New Age. Large 
type; fine cloth; price, 75 cents 
Address SWEDENBORG PUB. " ASSOCIATION, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 


I have for sale a large collection of pottery and other 
relics from the prehistoric ruins of Socorro County, 
New Mexico, Address 

U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
Socorro, New Mewico. 








*¢+Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD’’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev, Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from The Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book. 

Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 
**TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress. 

of a Popular Novel’ 


A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 








851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





